








The Musical lorie. 





THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 1S WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Géthe. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
TITIENS IN “FIDELIO,” 


THIS EVENING (Saturday), April 21, will be presented Baztoven's Grand Opera, 


FIDELIO. 


Leonora (Fidelio) by Madlle. Trrrens. 


NOTICE. 


Owing to the large demand for places to witness the next representation of “ DER 
FREISCHUTZ,” Wessn's Grand Romantic Opera will be repeated on Tuesday next. 











TUESDAY NEXT, April 24, will be presented (for the second time) Weser’s Opera, 


DER FREISCHUTZ. 


The New Scenery by Mr.’Telbin; assisted by Mr. Henry Telbin and Mr. William 
Telbin. Rodolfo, Signor Stagno; Caspar, Mr. Santley; Kuno, Signor Bossi; 
Kiliano Signor Gassier; L'Eremita, Signor Foli; Ottacar, Signor Capello; Zamiel, 
— — Annetta, Mdlle, Sinico; Bridesmaid, Mdile. Edi; and Agata, 

le. ens. 


CONDUCTOR - - _ SIGNOR ARDITI. 
Gluck’s Classical Opera, IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, will shortly be produced. 





The Opera Commences at Half-past Eight o'clock on each Evening. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT and 
PROMENADE THIS DAY.—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle, Bettel- 
heim, Mr. Haigh, and (Solo Pianoforte) Mr. Franklin Taylor. 
Programme includes Symphony in C—Schubert; Pianoforte Concerto in A— 
Mozart (first time) ; Overture, ‘ Athalie"—Mendelssohn, &c. 
Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown, may now be secured at the Palace, 
Nore.—Nearly 8000 visitors attended last Saturday. Early application for reserved 
pee Ad essential—many hundreds of applicants were unable to procure them last 
aturday. 








MR. KENNEDY’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Last Season in London previous to his departure for America. 
MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


Commence at Eight. 
Thursday, 26th, and Monday, 30th April; Thursday, 3rd, and 
Monday, 7th May, 1866. 


LAST NIGHT, HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, THURSDAY, MAY 1ora. 


Admission, 18., 2s., and 3s., at Messrs. Mircuett and Cxappett’s Bond Street, 
and at the Hall, Store Street. 


ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE will sing at Miss 

Madalena Cronin's Recital, 23rd ; Yeovil (The Messiah), 24th; Exeter Hall 

(Jsrael in Egypt), 25th April; Beethoven's Rooms, 11th May; Mr. Bell's Matinée, 
30th June. Letters to be addressed to 15, Park Crescent, Stockwell, S. 


RS. TENNANT begs to announce that her Concert 

will take place, by kind permission, at the resid of the Marchi of 

ownshire, Belgrave Square, on Tuesday Morning, May 15th. Further particulars 
will be duly announced. 


Mss EMILY PITT will sing at the “ Oratorio Society,” 
Exeter, on the 24th inst. All communications, respecting engagements, to be 
addressed, 1, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ERR LEHMEYER has the honour to announce to his 
friends and pupils that his annual Matinée Musicale will take place, by kind 
permission of Messrs. Cottarp and Cottarp, at 16, Grosvenor Street, on the 13th 
June, on which occasion he will be assisted by the most eminent artists of the season. 
— also for Piano Lessons, to Herr Lenmerer, North Crescent, Bedford 
uare. 


Me GASTON SMITH (Pupil of the Bayswater Academy 


/ of Music) will sing ‘‘In Sheltered Vale,” (Formes) at Westbourne Hall, on 
the 30th April, and at Barnsbury Hall, Islington, on the Ist of May. 


























\ ISS ROSE HERSEE has the honour to announce 

THREE MORNING CONCERTS (by kind permission) at Messrs. CoLLarp’s 
Rooms, Wednesdays, May 2nd, June 6th, and July 4th. Artistes—Mmes. Liebhart, 
Banks, Weiss, Rose Hersee, Louisa Vinning, Laura Baxter, Whytock, Leffler, Lucy 
Franklein, and Sainton-Dolby ; George Perren, Cummings, Montem Smith, Herbert 
Bond, and Herr Fass, MM. Weiss, Lewis Thomas, Patey, and Winn. Signori 
Gustave Garcia, Ciabatta, and Ferranti. Mr Fielding, and the “ Orpheus Glee 
Union.” Pianoforte—MM. Ascher, Walter Bache, Lehmeyer, and Willie Pape. 
Violin—Mr, H. Weist Hill and Herr Wiener, Violoncello—M. Paque. Concertina— 
Mr. R. Blagrove. Harp—Mr. John Cheshire and Mr J. Balsir Chatterton. Con- 
ductors—MM,. Ganz, Berger, Lehmeyer, Hargitt Kingsbury, and Mr. Benedict 


\ f ISS LUCY EGERTON (Pupil of the Bayswater 

Academy of Music) will sing G. B. ALLEN’s new Ballad, “ Mary of the Dee,” 
at Westbourne Hall, on the 26th and 30th April, and at Barnsbury Hall, Islington, 
on the Ist May. 


J. ASCHER, Pianiste to the Empress of the French, 

begs to announce his return to town from the continent. All communications 

to be addressed to the care of Scnotr & Co., Regent Street, or Enarp & Co., Great 
Marlborough Street. 








Tickets, 10s 6d., or Three for 21s., of Miss Rose Henses, 2, Crescent Place, Burton 
Crescent, W.C. : 


ERR ALFRED JAELL will arrive in London about 


May 20th. For en ments | . 
itarlboreans Reset gagements apply to the care of Messrs, Erarp, 13, Great 


R. HERBERT BOND, the Popular Tenor, will sing 
a Mr. Costa's song, “MY LOVE TO THEE,” at Signor Romano's Concert, 
May 8th, also at Miss Rose Hersgs's, May 2nd, and June 6th, and at Collard’s 
Rooms, Grosvenor Street. 


I R. DENBY WHITE (Pupil of the Bayswater Academy 


of Music) will sing Reichardt’s Cradle Song, “Goob Nicut,” at Westbo 
Hall, April 30; and at Barnsbury Hall, May 1. ” . + hp apo 


MALLE. IDA GILLIESS will sing “ Pagurra” (Bolero), 


composed by Mr. G. A, Macrarren, at the National Harp Concert, St. 
James's Hall, Saturday evening, April 28th. ‘ ™ : 


Miss LUCY EGERTON (Pupil of the Bayswater 


earemany Music) will sing H. Smart's “‘ Lapy or tHe Lea,” on the 26th, 

















M R. PATEY will sing the new song, composed expressly 
for him by Emme Berger, “ A Message from the sea,” at Belfast, May 4th. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY.—BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 

16, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE.—FIRST SOIREE 
MUSICALE, Thursday Next, the 26th inst. The Soirée Musicales are distinct from 
the Concerts; and only for members and their friends. Members will be assisted by 
Miss Kate Gordon, Miss Fanny Baker (pupil of the London Academy) and Herr 
Carl Goffrie. Conductors—Herr Rosert Beringer and Herr ScuuseErt. 


ISS ELEANOR ARMSTRONG begs to announce 

that her ANNUAL CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
on Wednesday Evening, May 23rd.—Address, 60, Burlington Road, St. Stephen's 
Square, W. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Bevepict’s Popular 
Variations on the Carnaval of Venice, at Mr. CusHire’s Concert, St. James's 
Hali, April 26th, and at the Choral Society, Epping, April 27th. 


Mee BERRY GREENING will sing Horn’s popular 
1 











“QOherry Ripe,” with variations, (expressly composed for her) at St James's 
l, THIS DAY, April 2ist; Willis’s Rooms, 25th; Guildhall, 26th; Freemason's 





sstbourne Hall; and at Barnsbury Hall, Islington, on the 1st May. 


Hall, May 2nd; Southsea, 1¢th; and St, James’s Hall, 30th. 
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HERR REICHARDT’S MATINEE MUSICALE. 
Under Royal and Most Distinguished Patronage, 
ERR REICHARDT begs to announce that his Matinee 
Musicale will take place at Dudley House, by kind permission of the Right 
Hon. the Earl and the Countess of Dudley, on Friday, May 11th. Tickets to be had 
of Herr Retcuarpt, 10, Somerset Street, Portman Square, and of the principal 
Masicsellers. 


VV ILLIE PAPE begs to announce his arrival in Town 


for the season.—Address—No. 9, Soho Square, W. 








All communications to be addressed to her, care of Messrs. Doncan Davison 
and Co., 244, Regent Street. 


M38 FLORENCE DE OOUROY will sing Wattacr’s 


“Song of May,” at Hythe, April 25th. 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing his new song, “ Airy 
Fairy Lilian,” at South Norwood, Re 24th; Westbourne Hall, 26th; St. 
James's Hall, May 30th.—128, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


ADAME LAURA BAXTER will Sing “ The Fairy’s 


Whisper” (composed by Henry Smart) throughout her provincial tour. 


M*5 MATHILDA BAXTER will play Ascuzr’s 


popular Romance for the Pianoforte, ‘* ALICE,” throughout her provincial 


Lr ELLEN BLISS (Pianiste), Pupil of Mr. Benedict, 














tour. 


ADEMOISELLE PAULE GAYRARD PACINI 

(First Prize of Piano from the Conservatoire de Paris) begs to announce her 

arrivalin London for the season, All communications, respecting engagements, 
lessons, or soirées, to be addressed, No. 41, George Street, Portman Square. 


IGNOR CARLO PATTI, the celebrated Violinist, 
(Brother of Madlle. Adelina Patti) has just arrived in town from Spain. All 
communications, respecting engagements for the ensuing season, to be addressed to 
Mr. Jonny BuacRrove, at his Opera Theatre and Concert ticket office, Messrs. DEARLE 
and Co., 52, New Bond Street, W. 


MDLLE. LINAS MARTORELLI. 
Pere LINAS MARTORELLI begs to announce that 


her Grand Evening Concert will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
announced, All communications to be 
Avison and Co., Foreign Music Ware- 











May 24th. Further particulars will olny | 
addressed to her, care of Messrs, Duncan 
house, 244, Regent Street. 


MR. EMILE BERGER. 
Mé: EMILE BERGER begs to announce to his friends 


and Pupils, that, after having completed his engagements in Scotland, at the, 
end of April, he will return to London for the season, All communications, relative 
to Pianoforte Lessons, Concerts, Soirées, &c., may be addressed to him, at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison and Co,’s, 244, Regent Street, London.—Glasgow, March 31st, 1866. 


MR. HANDEL GEAR. 
R. HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 


announce that he is in Town for the season.—Address, 32, Upper Seymour 
Street, Portman Square, W. 


MISS BERRY GREENING. 


ISS BERRY GREENING (who has been hitherto 


known to the public as Miss Berry, only) requests that all communications 
relative to lessons or engagements, either in town or in the provinces, be addressed to 
her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


MLLE. SEZZI. 
| Reese SEZZI, Professor of Singing, has a few hours in 


the week disengaged. Mdlle. Sezzt can also accept engagements for concerts, 
Soirées, &c.—Address, 22, Upper George Street, Bryanston Square, W. 


THE PAGANINI REDIVIVUS. 


A LL Letters for Concerts, Soirées, &., &c., must be 
addressed to Henry Apams, Esq., (Sole Agent) 10, Hemmings Row, St. 
Martin’s Lane, where they will receive prompt attention. 


MR. CHARLES ADAMS 
[Eye G accepted an Engagement as first principal Tenor 


at the King’s Theatre, Berlin, untii the 1st May next, all letters respecting 

engagements in the United Kingdom, for Operas, Concerts, and Oratorios, after that 

ae 4 be addressed to Mr. Martin Cawoop, 37, Mornington Road, Regent’s 
ark, N.W. 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
ADLLES. EMILIE and CONSTANCE GEORGI 


_ have the honourgto announce their First Matinée Musicale this season, assisted 
by eminent artists, will take place Wednesday, April 25th, at the Beethoven Rooms, 
76, Harley Street, where tickets may be obtained of the Madlles, Gora. 


























Just Published (Gratis). 


HE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION solved by 
Her Majesty THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. Ladies should at once 
obtain Gratis of their Draper or Corset Maker, THOMSON’S new Illustration, 


O ALL PIANOFORTE PERFORMERS.—Gratis and 
postage free, a THEMATIC INDEX to the Contents of the widely popular 
works, the STUDENTS’ PRACTICE and the CLASSICAL PIANIST, used at the 
Royal Academy of Music. Edited by Bamuey Ricnarps. 
Apply to Messrs. Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 


OTICE TO THE MUSICAL WORLD.—522nd 
Edition of HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANO. 
FORTE, newly revised, with Airs, Preludes, &c., from the works of Ozerny, W. 
Vincent Wallace, Brinley Richards, A. Leduc, 4c, ; 70 large folio pages, price only 
4s. Also the 3lst Edition of Hamilton's Modern Instructions for Singing, 5s, 
Messrs. Ropert Cooks and Co. are glad to avail themselves of this opportunity of 
acknowledging their obligation to the gentlemen of the press universally for the 
favourable notices given in their several papers of the ‘‘ Mcdern Instructions,” and 
other works of Hamilton. They are unable to mention these obligations in detail, 
for that would be to give almost an entire list of the press of England, Scotland, 
Wales,and Ireland combined. Their thanks are equally due to the body of professors 
for the friendly interest they have taken in the success of a work, the merits of 
which had won their approbation; and they are further bound to acknowledge—and 
they do so with cordial sincerity—the general co-operation of the trade, who have, 

with frank liberality, promoted the circulation of these works. 

New Burlington Street, London, and all Musicsellers and Booksellers, 


PROFESSOR HULLAH’S LECTURES ON MUSIC, 
The Two Courses, price 22s. 6d., cloth. 


ECTURES ON MUSIC delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion. By Joun Huttan, Professor of Vocal Music in King's College and in 
Queen's College, London. 

First Course, the History of Modern Music, with Chronological Tables, post 8vo., 
6s. 6d.—Sgconp Course, the Transition Period of Musical History, with many 
Musical Illustrations, 8vo., 16s. 

‘We cannot take leave of Mr. HvLian's 
interesting book without commending his 

lection of the speci from various 
composers, many of which are new to all 
but the most enterprising of musical anti- 





quaries, These Musical Specimens make 
his second course valuable not only to the 
cultivated amateur, but to that large sec- 
tion of the public which Mr. Hutian has 
himself already done so much to instruct,’ 





M 
London: Lonemans, Greex, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


CAUTION. 


W. Sterndale Bennett's Pastorale, “ THE MAY QUEEN.” 
Jules Benedict's Lyric Legend, ‘‘UNDINE.” 
‘W. Chalmers Masters’ Drawing-room Operetta, “THE ROSE 
OF SALENCY.” 
A. Randegger’s Operetta, “THE RIVAL BEAUTIES.” 
The LIBRETTOS of the above Works being the Copyright of Messrs. Lamporn 
Cock, Appison, & Co., all parties are cautioned against printing the same (or any 
part thereof), in any form whatever, without the consent of Messrs, LamBorn Cock, 
Appison, & Co. being first obtained in writing, the terms for which can be ascertained 


on application. 
Books of the Words of each Work are published, 6d. each. 


Lamsorn Cock, Appison, & Co., 62 & 63, New Bond Street, Corner of Brook Street, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
Wallworth’s Course of Study and Practice for 
THE VOICH. 

NEW, ORIGINAL, AND MODERN. 

Full music size, 7s. 


London: Hammonn and Co., (late Jullien's) 5, Vigo Street, W. 
at his residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 











-, and of the Author, 





HORTON C. ALLISON’S NEW COMPOSITIONS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


LE FANTOME. Etude Romanesque - 
MARATHON. March 
LA FLEUR DE LIS. Valse Joyeuse 

London: AuGgner and Co., 86, Newgate Street. 


LEONIE TONEL’S PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 





“ Grande Valse.” Op. 37. Want G2, © fet is ».8:8 
“Marche Triomphale.” Op.36. . . +» .«o« »« 3890 
‘Romance Sans Paroles.” Op.35. . . .« « . 80 
“Inquietude.” Op. 34. . ee ° . . ° 26 
“Scherzo.” Op. 33. ° . ° . e . ° - 26 
“'Phime Faris” Op.92 3. 0 0 0 0 |) 4 26 
“Menuet.” Op. 31 . ° e . ° e e e - 80 
“ Rayonnement" (Valse). Op.30 . . «© « « 820 
Loin de Bruit” (Réverie). Op. 29 . e e ° 8 6 
** Vision " (Romance Sans Paroles). Op. 28 ° . . 20 
“La Coupe en main” (Brindisi), Op.27 . . « « 2 6 
** Pendant la Valse" (Scéne Dramatique). Op.26 . . £6 


COPYRIGHTS. 
London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
CZERNY’S ''WENTY-FIVE INDISPENSABLE STUDIES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Edited and Arranged by HERMANN EISOLDT, of Dresden. Price 10s. 6d. 








showing the veritable “MODE DE L'IMPERATRICE.” 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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FELIX-MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.* 
(Continued from page 232.) 

We were bound to be the more grateful for this gift since it 
came in the very midst of the preparations for another of, if pos- 
sible, greater value. As early as the 5th March, before an over- 
flowing audience, the tragedy of Antigone, by Sophocles, according 
to Donner’s translation, with music by Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, was produced upon the stage of the Leipsic Theatre. 
The composer conducted in person, and was received with immense 
applause. ‘The music was not at all antique, if, for it to be so, the 
members of the orchestra should have played on the shepherds’ 
pipes, the war-trumpets, and phorminxes of the ancient Greeks, 
or the composition have been confined to a system of harmony or 
melody of which we know next to nothing, or, at most, are aware 
that it was extraordinarily simple, and, according to all our 
notions, paltry; but it was fully antique in adhering closely ‘to 
the spirit of the Antique; in being itself thoroughly imbued with 
the fierce fire of tragedy, and seeking to bring the latter within 
the comprehension of the present age ; in strengthening by preg- 
nant suggestions the tragic effect of the poate and, when not 
required, preserving a modest silence. is has been acknow- 
ledged even by the philologists, at least those of Germany, for, 
on their meeting at Cassel, in the autumn of the following year, 
they resolved to forward Mendelssohn a written vote of thanks 
‘for having by his music to Antigone materially contributed 
towards the revival of an interest in Greek tragedy.” Among us, 
as, perhaps, everywhere else, a wonderfully profound effect was 
produced by the Eros chorus, with its holy dread of the divine 
omnipotence of love; and the Bacchic chorus, which, joyously 
waving the thyrsus, sings the praises of the son borne by the 
daughter of Cadmus ; the same is true, also, of the melodramatic 
passages, where Antigone bewailingly descends into the empty 
nuptial chamber, and where Creon carries in his son’s corpse. But 
the impression produced by the magnificent piece itself was, it 
must be confessed, a most powerful one. With amazement did 
our world of to-day form an acquaintance with the vigour of the 
old tragic muse, and acknowldge ‘‘ the grand, gigantic fate which 
elevates man when it crushes him.” In breathless silence did the 
assembled multitude listen to the melodic flow of the pregnant 
words, and, deeply interested, follow the action which was unin- 
terrupted by any intervals between the acts. Thanks to the 
invaluable advice of our Nestor of philologists, who combines pro- 
found acuteness with good taste, the stage itself was arranged as 
closely as possible in conformity with the ancient scenic directions ; 
the choruses were not only well sung, but played, also, with 
appropriate dignity, while the impersonation of the two principal 
parts, Creon and Antigone, by Herr Reger and Madame Dessoir, 
respectively, left little or nothing to be desired. It is certain that 
there was scarcely a single individual among the audience who 
quitted the theatre without a sentiment of deep inward satis- 
faction, the majority, in all probability, having felt vividly, 
though more or less consciously, the morally-purifying and 
elevating power of the old drama. I heard even persons of an 
ordinary kind, and of limited education, praise at least the “‘ splen- 
did language of the piece,” a fact which refutes more convincingly, 
perhaps, than aught else, the assertions of jealous critics about : 
‘the . jangle of leaden verse.” ‘The piece, by the way, was per- 
formed three times running, on the 5th, 6th, and 8th March, to a 
house overflowing on each occasion, and amid the most unmistak- 
able marks of approbation. At the conclusion of the first per- 
formance, the composer and the representatives of the principal 
parts were called on. About a year subsequently, the tragedy 
was performed again to a full house. The fact of its having dis- 
appeared from our repertory may, perhaps, be attributed to the 
want of efficient representatives of the leading characters. 

In Berlin, too, Antigone was publicly performed on the 13th 
April. But, if the accounts are to be believed, it went off more 
quietly than with us. Perhaps the Berliners found it too great for 
Po and too serious for applause. On the 25th April, Men- 
7 elssohn himself conducted his Lobgesang for the benefit of the 
be of Berlin, but I cannot say whether the performance took 
place in the rooms of the Singacademie or in a church. Let us hope 





* “A Memorial for His Friends.” By W. A. Lampapivs. Translated 


expressly for T'he 5 : 
interdicted). Muvical World by J. V. Buipoxman. (Reproduction 





that even in Berlin he was more highly appreciated upon the occasion 
by the friends of genuine music than bya certain classof Berlin critics* 

On the approach of the festive season of Whitsuntide, Mendels- 
sohn once again visited the German home of his early professional 
fame, namely : Diisseldorf, for the purpose of conducting, conjointly 
with his friend Julius Rietz, the Musical Festival there. The 
Festival was exceptionally favoured by the mildest spring weather, 
while the musical array was numerous and brilliant. Above 500 
singers and instrumentalists, including Fraulein Cecilia Kreutzer, 
Madame Pirscher, from Darmstadt, and Friulein Sophie Schloss, 
who had just returned from Holland, as well as the tenor Schunke, 
and the bassists, Oehrlein and Limmer, had combined their talents 
to celebrate in a becoming fashion the grand musical solemnity. 
This was inaugurated, on Whit-Sunday, by Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony, followed by Handel’s Israel in Egypt. As an organ 
would have been rather an obstruction than aught else, on account 
of the circumscribed dimensions of the hall, Mendelssohn set 
the organ-part for wind instruments, besides arranging the accom- 
paniments of the recitatives for two violoncellos and double-bass. 
On the second day, his own Lobgesang was performed, and, as 
usual, acknowledged to be a brilliant and genuinely musical work. 
In addition to this, Beethoven’s ‘* Feldmarsch ” from Die Ruinen 
von Athen; Haydn’s motet: ‘‘ Des Staubes eitle Sorgen;” and 
Weber's ‘ Festcantata,” were given. On the third day, dedicated 
to saloon music, Mendelssohn came forward, and that, too, without 
any preparation, in the place of Herr Ernst, the violinist, who had 
been detained, by illness, at Weimar, and performed Beethoven's 
E flat major Concerto. The clever critic of the Leipsic Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, speaking of this performance, says very 
graphically : “* His appearance, after that of so many other much 
be-pfaised artists, reminded us of the Egyptian magicians, with 
whom Moses had once to contend. As far as regards wonderful 
feats, acts of dexterity, nimbleness of finger, there were no more 
laurels to be reaped. But these the artist did not desire; his sole 
object was to render Beethoven’s tone-poem in its original spirit, 
and that object he achieved. Everyone was deeply moved and 
astounded at the fact of music, and of the pianoforte, being treated 
so very differently by different persons, and, probably, there were 
but few individuals in that numerous assembly who would not 
have offered the wreath to mind rather than to the mere machine.” 
Very truly and strikingly does the writer here point out that 
which distinguished Mendelssohn’s virtuosity from that of virtuosos. 
Mendelssohn possessed indeed their manual dexterity, but they had 
not his mind; for him manual dexterity was, at most, simply a 
means to an end, while, for the virtuosos of the present day, and, 
doubtless, those of every age, it is the sole aim kept in view. 
After the E flat major concerto, Mendelssohn delighted the 
assembly by some of his Lieder ohne Worte, concluding with an 
extempore fantasia, in which he most cleverly ran through every- 
thing of importance in the compositions of the two previous days. 
Speaking of the performance of the grand musical masses at this 
Festival, the critic already cited observes again very pertinently : 
‘‘ Above the whole throng arose the leader of the Festival 
(Mendelssohn), like one born to unite the opposing masses, and 
infuse into them the soul of a single organic whole, exciting by his 
fascinating politeness, his brilliant wit, and his treasures of 
professional science, apparent at every moment, eager zeal in the 
most lukewarm, and perseverance in the most perverse.” 

( To be continued.) 





* I am resolved to give a specimen of their criticism, but, in order to 
preserve the purity of my text, I will place it in a foot-note. The Berlin 
correspondent of a highly esteemed musical periodical begins by defending the 
composer against the censure of those who asserted that he ought not to have 
expressed the same thing in two different ways. He then continues thus: 
“But Mendelssohn’s weakness lies somewhere else. From his view of the 
world he takes up his position upon the ground of the pious, soft-hearted, 
Christian, who receives, humbly and devoutly. all afflictions as so many 
ordeals sent by God, and, as at an act of the Deity, breaks out into a loud 
Song of Praise for any deliverance from them, and for the illumination of the 
darkness. From this idea: that God does a us, and that, conse- 
quently, gratitude for everything belongs to him, Mendelssohn never frees 
himself; it pervades his St. Paul, and the rest of his sacred music.” Poor 
Mendelssohn! So you could not free yourself from this idea! Or is the 
critic, perhaps, more to be pitied !—Every reasonable Christian will say that 
such censure is the greatest praise which we can conceive paid to a composer 
of sacred music, 
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PARADISE AND THE PERI. 
(From the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’’) 

The other night, after an interval of nearly ten years, Schu- 
mann’s cantata, Das Paradies und die Peri, was once more heard 
in Hanover-square, Where it had been heard before (23rd of June, 
1855) under the same conductor. The period that has ela: has 
not been very rich with the fruits of musical genius. Judging 
from the point of view of absolute ‘‘ creation,” indeed, the art has 
rather gone back than gone forward. The two most remarkable 
musicians who outlived Mendelssohn—Spohr and Meyerbeer—have 
both died, their mission fully accomplished, for the latest works of 
these composers can scarcely be regarded as their best. Schumann, 
too, is dead, and with him died the — of “ Young Germany.” 
Whether the incessant overstraining of a mind irritably conscious 
of that want of generative fertility which must for ever have 
militated against the chance of his becoming one of the glorious 
company of masters did not hasten on the malady which first 
disturbed the wits and then destroyed the life of Robert Schu- 
mann, is open to question. Most likely it did. At any rate his 
last compositions are far from being his happiest. On the other 
hand, music in this country has made rapid strides, and an appre- 
ciation of what is artistically good is becoming more and more 
general. The works of Schumann have been the tardiest to rea 
any benefit from our strengthened capability of judgment; and, 
their peculiar character considered, this is not by any means extra- 
ordinary. Perhaps no master of high tendencies ever possessed so 
few of the qualifications formed to allure and convince the many ; 
no master was ever more sparingly endowed with the rare yet 
indispensable gift of spontaneous melody. Not one of Schumann’s 
works, his very finest not excepted, has sprung from that uncon- 
sciously creative impulse which endows with indefinable charm 
whatever we derive from Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, to whom 
melody was a natural speech, and whose ideas assumed artistic 
shape during the very process of conception. Nor did the organi- 
zation of Schumann allow him any chance of overcoming the 
technical rules of his art, so as to bend them to his purpose, as in 
the instance of Mendelssohn, who, when least plastic, is invariably 
attractive, and who could make comparatively insignificant ideas 
look like things of beauty, by the fascination of his manner and 
the form in which he presented them. Nevertheless, the intellectual 
depth, the aspiration, the moral sincerity, the faith, the yearning, 
and above all the enthusiasm of Schumann, have done their work, 
and gained him, if not a very numerous, at least a very devoted 
and uncompromising army of followers. These, by their persistent, 
specious, and often eloquent, because rarely disingenuous, preach- 
ing, have widened the circle of his appreciators, and driven much 
of his music into the hearts of amateurs, as well as of musicians. 
I especially allude to his orchestral overtures and symphonies, 
certain of his compositions for the chamber, and certain of his 
fugitive vocal pieces—solos or part songs. His most extended 
works, however, such as the opera Genoveva, and the cantata Das 
Paradies und die Peri, have not made such dg€ided progress as to 
satisfy his apostles, and, what is more, have small chance of ever 
doing so. To appease the Schumannites, you must prostrate your- 
self before their idol. But it was not in Schumann to enchain the 
interest of an audience, however musically cultivated, for three 
hours at a sitting. Even when happiest in his first thoughts and 
most ingenious in his artistic contrivances, he was checked by that 
want of ‘ flow,” that inability to carry on, and at the same time 
remain homogeneous, which was his Nemesis, and stood like a rock 
in the way to the ultima thule of his ambition. 

Das Paradies und die Peri has two grave defects, the one of 

irit, the other of form. The first defect is the utter unfitness of 
the music for the poem to which it is wedded. With all its flowery 
conceits and redundant imagery, Moore’s Paradise and the Peri is 
but a simple piece of work, much better adapted to the unelaborate 
though by no means infelicitous treatment it has found in Dr. 
Bennett's ‘‘ programme overture,” familar to those who attend the 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society, for whose jubilee it was 
composed. ‘There is quite as much in Dr. Bennett's music as in 
Moore’s poetry, and though written for instruments alone, this 
overture, with the assistance of a synopsis, tells the tale as fully, 
while as concisely, as could be desired. But Schumann, who un- 
derstood no English, evidently saw, or thought he saw, very grave 
matter in the Irishman’s “ Paradise.” A gloomy mystic himself, 





he detected mysticism in one of the least pretending efforts of the 
liveliest of epigrammatic versifiers. Fancy half-an-hour's light 
reading stretched out into a long three hours of heavy music! 
The bard of Erin, whose musical aspirations never soared above a 
national tune, would no longer have recognized himself. In the 
waves of Schumann’s harmony Moore's tiny poem fares something 
like a shallop in a tempest. In short, en more utterly uncon- 

enial to the spirit of Moore’s poetry the laboured music of 

humann could scarcely be imagined. 

The other defect to which I would call attention more imme- 
diately concerns Das Paradies und die Peri in an abstract musical 
sense. It is not alone spun out to an intolerable length, the 
worth of its subject-matter taken into consideration, but it does 
not hang together. You may hear it a dozen times and the mind 
fail to grasp it as a whole. The whole, in short, looked at dis- 
passionately, is inchoate. It has no raison @étre. Melody there is, 
and that not hackneyed, for Schumann disdained to appropriate 
other people’s property in tune, just as he disdained to patch up 
tattered raiment and make it pass for new, after the style of a 
popular French composer whom it is unlawful to criticise. But the 
dolly does not flow on in a continuous stream like the melody of 
the great masters ; it is for ever coming to a stop, and when one 
phrase is over we are carried on to the next through a desultory 
succession of chords and modulations. Schumann’s want of the 
power of continuity is nowhere shown in so forcible a light as 
in this. If we look through his Paradise, we shall find that 
when the melody is at any time natural, flowing, and complete, 
it is in very short movements, where the leading phrase is con- 
stantly repeated, sometimes with changes in the accompaniment, 
sometimes without change. As an example, I may cite the first 
air of the Peri (‘* Wie gliicklich sie wandeln die sel’gen Geister”). 
Here the song is made up of two phrases, ore in the minor key, 
six-eight measure, the other in the major, four-eight measure; and 
these are repeated again and again with little or no modification. 
This pretty song contains almost the only absolute tune in the first 
part of the work ; but pretty as it is, its chief claim to attention is 
the piquant manner in which the key is made to coquet between 
B and F sharp minor, the fact that the latter is intended not bein 
established till the end. Though the melody is broken up, an 
therefore less symmetrical, the opening of the second ~ (“ Die 
Peri tritt mit schiicterner Gebehrde”) for tenor and contralto 
(solo), with chorus of angels, is still more attractive. It is also 
quite fresh and new, which cannot be said of the other. Indeed, 
the second part comprises the chief beauties of the work, notwith- 
standing the tiresome monotony and patchy construction of the 
chorus in B minor, a chorus supposed to be sung by the Genii of 
the Nile, who, like the angels just mentioned, are the exclusive 
‘‘ properties” of Schumann’s German adapter. In the world of 
spirits, however, Schumann was out of his element. Both his 
mental idiosyncrasy and his want of technical facility militated 
against his free handling of such subjects. The tenor solo and 
quartet (‘‘ Die Peri weint, von ihrer TThrine scheint”) also has 
melody, both in the voice parts and in the orchestra—a rare 
coincidence with Schumann. The contralto solo (‘‘ Verlassener 
Jiingling”), where we are introduced to the young maiden tending 
her plague-stricken lover, and dying with, sooner than abandon, 
him—a tiresome and characteristic piece of remplissage, without 
the faintest touch of musical beauty—is the other dull passage of 
the second part. The interview between the lovers, the catas- 
trophe, and its effect upon the aspiring Peri, are described in the 
last two pieces. The air in which the maiden supplicates her 
lover to let her share his fate— 

“O lass mich von der Luft durchdringen,” 

is not alone eminently expressive, but exquisitely beautiful; the 
scene of the double death is just as genuine in another sense, and 
the Peri’s air (“‘ Schlaf nun,” &c.), with a chorus, as lovely as it is 
brief. We have Moore's simplicity and grace, with a depth of 
feeling to which Moore never reached. The last number in the 
cantata that sounds anything like tune is the chorus of Houris, at 
the opening of the third part, which might be mistaken for a page 
out of M. Gounod’s pastoral opera, Philemon e Baucis. ‘This, 
however, is commonplace, and unlike anything else of Schumann 
that could be cited. 

Paradise and the Peri is weakest precisely where it should be 
strongest. The larger pieces are prolix and fragmentary, often 
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cacophonous, full of anti-climaxes and queer progressions of har- 
mony, rambling from one key to another, in the style of that 
redoubtable enemy of keys, Herr Wagner. Occasionally strong 
points might be named in the finale finale, ending with a fugue 
alla ca, (“‘ Denn heilig ist das Blut”), which, built upon a 
short theme of four bars, seems as if it would never come to an 
end ; but there are still more weak ones, and the whole is as prosy 
as it is pretentious. The last finale (‘‘ Freud’, ew’ge Freude”), for 
the Peri and chorus, has been greatly lauded ; but I cannot join in 
the praises that are lavished on it. It is, to my thinking, inflated 
and bastic. The two themes out of which it is constructed, 
and which are repeated usque ad nauseam, are not by any means 
strikingly new, though a certain “‘ ring ” about them is undeniable. 
Then I can see no positive reason why the finale should not come 
to an end at least half a dozen times in the course of its progress, 
inasmuch as there is nothing to make up for its protracted duration. 
The singer who has to deliver the solo part is to be pitied, the 
eternal strain on the voice in the higher register bringing with it 
no compensating effect. In one place the Peri (to the words ‘* Wie 
selig”) has to sustain, against the voices of the full choir and the 
continual crash of the full orchestra, no jess than ten bars of high 
A’s (semibreves), followed by G’s, F sharps, F naturals, E’s, and E 
flats, in proportion, before she arrives at her first pause, on D. 
And further on, as if this were not enough, immediately after some 
half a dozen A’s, she has to scream out as many high C’s, under 
ually disadvantageous circumstances. Beethoven overtaxes the 
voices, but then his music excuses his cruelty. Schumann, on the 
contrary, does little to atone for his exacting so much. The progres- 
sion in the orchestra which accompanies the last named feat of the 
Peri, when the basses climb leisurely up in measured semitones, 
against a harmony that does not fit, until they find themselves 
once more comfortably | on the key-note from which they 
started, is not music at but mere noise. There are other 
instances of impure writing in Paradise and the Peri, one of the 
most flagrant of which occurs in the double chorus (Part III.), which 
begins like an ordinary psalm-tune. I know nothing worse than 
the passage of imitation (‘‘ O heilige Thriinen ”) led off by the 
basses, and successively taken up, on different positions of the 
scale, by the tenors, altos, and sopranos. It is in no key whatever. 
But even this is outdone by the chromatic ascending scale of basses 
in the finale. o 
Our musical criticism runs the risk of drifting into twaddle. A 
new style has sprung up, which may be described as the dilettanti- 
sentimental. A gush of dilettante-sentiment has lately been 
emitted at the expense of the French composer, M. Gounod, who 
in certain coteries seems to be — less as a man than as a 
woman, on no account to be rudely handled. The attempt at the 
trial of a recent law case to make Mr. Benedict say what he did 
not think, failed, it is true. Well ed that no criticism can 
keep out, much less put down, what is genuine; that.M. Gounod 
has written indifferent music as well as good ; and that, while his 
indifferent things have been fairly criticised, his good things have 
been heartily welcomed, Mr. Benedict was not to be cheated into 
giving evidence against conviction by however ingenious a cross- 
examiner. But as we are in danger of becoming maudlin about M. 
Gounod, whose tender love-scene in the garden, and other passages 
of the emotional kind, have enlisted a tolerable amount of petticoat 
Far Pr we are in peril of becoming tetchy about a very 
ifferent kind of man—a more thoughtful, intellectual, and indeed 
higher-class man than M. Gounod, and yet not quite the demigod 
for which some of us are striving hard to make him pass. ‘The 
music of Robert Schumann has tone a topic of controversy ever 
since his death (July 29, 1856), was a topic of controversy before 
his death, and is likely to be a topic of controversy until some new 
genius shall arise to set matters straight and tell us by comparison 
what it is worth. Why then should certain dilettanti writers be 
Irritably o to the continued discussion of its claims to accep- 
tance ? y should a contributor to one of our weekly contempo- 
raries who openly avows that he, and those who think with him 
about Schumann, “‘can scarcely be said to have made up their 
minds on the matter,” recommend “criticism,” ‘‘as the wisest 
the circumstances,” ‘to stand aside for awhile 
and at the matter be judged before a larger tribunal?” ‘ Stand 
aside,” and allow the Reader to talk eloquently through a coupe] 


until the Reader and its friends heve made up their minds on the 
matter?” Criticism has other duties ; and, among the rest, to 
prevent, by such means as it disposes of, this same “larger tribu- 
nal” from sinking into a state of lethargy, and viewing every 
artistic production through a mist of apathetic indulgence, for the 
mere want of vigour to protest. To this condition the public would 
assuredly be brought (were “criticism” to ‘stand aside”) by the 
writers of the dilettante-sentimental school, who cannot understand 
that it was the public who condemned Saphv just as it was the 
public who welcomed Faust ; that because Faust is good, it does 
not follow that the Reine de. Saba (emphatically damned by the 
Parisians) should also be good ; that the orchestral symphonies of 
Schumann being showy and effective is no reason why Paradise and 
the Peri should not be dull; that M. Gounod is only one among 
many musicians who have written an opera or operas which failed ; 
and that Schumann is only one among many composers whose 
works are not all of equal merit. Z. 





HANnover.—(From a Correspondent.)—On Sunday, the 12th 
April, at_seven o’clock in the evening, a concert was given in the 
Thalia-Séale by Herren Joseph Joachim and Carl Tausig. The 





programme was as follows :— 
Suite fiir Pianoforte—(Ouverture, Andante, Allegro, Gigue 
and Passecaille fe ee 


é 7. ae G. F. Handel. 
Prélude, Menuet, Gavotte, fiir Violine J. S. Bach. 


Sonate fiir Pianoforte und Violine . . . L. v. Beethoven. 
Carneval, Scenes mignonnes fir Pianoforte - Rob. Schumann 
Rondo fiir Violine und Pianoforte 1 6 . Fr. Schubert, 
Nocturne fir Pianoforte e ° . . Fr. Chopin. 
Ungarische Rhapsodie fiir Pianoforte Fr. Liszt. 


The concert was generally successful each virtuoso surpassin 
himself—C. O’Corsy. ? 


NaPLes.—(From a correspondent.) —Being present at the first 
production of Mercadante’s new opera Virginia, at that grandest 
of all opera-houses, the San Carlo of Naples, with its six tiers of 
boxes crowded to overflowing on the night of 7th April, I am 
tempted to send you a short account of it. It was a great success 
for the celebrated old composer, for the artists, band, and orches- 
tra. Five and six times after each act did the enchanted 
audience call the principal singers forth to receive their plaudits ; 
and the cries of ‘‘ Viva Mercadante” would go far to have 
deprived the poor blind old maestro of the sense of hearing had he 
been present. On the news of its enthusiastic reception being 
conveyed to him, he is reported to have fainted with delight. 
Space will not allow me to > more than just hastily name some 
of the many very charming pieces with which the opera abounds. 
Let me premise by saying that there are two principal tenors in 
the cast. The music unquestionably bears the stamp of the 
composer; but the Roman element—the old Roman—seems to 
have given him new inspiration. Of the pieces which obtained 
the most applause I may mention :—In the 1st Act, the aria of 
the tenor, the preghiera of the soprano, and the terzetto for two 
tenors and soprano—one of the gems of the opera; in the 2nd 
Act, the tenor and soprano duet; and in the 3rd—which was if 
possible richer still in delicious morceaux than the other two—the 
duet between two tenors, that between tenor and baritone, the 
march of the Decemvirs, and a magnificent sestet. The whole of 
the actors did their best to do justice to the first representation, 
but the soprano, Signora Lotti, and the tenor were entirely 
deserving of the immense applause which greeted them from first 
to last—Yours, H. G. P.S.—I am sorry that Signora Lucia 
(alias Miss Lucy) Chambers (contralto), of whom the M. IW. has 
written so frequently and favorably, has returned to Australia 
without having appeared in London. 

Cxapisson.—The late musical composer Clapisson has left in his 
collection a spinet of the sixteenth century, which is said to be 
worth at least 60,000f. The keys are of agate and lapis lazuli, 
and the ivory framework is covered with 2,500 precious stones set 
in silver. 

Grerry’s Statur.—The statue of Grétry, which was erected in 
1842 at Liége, his birthplace, was removed a few days ago from the 
Place de l'Université to its final resting-place in the Place du Théatre. 
The bronze vase containing the heart of the celebrated composer was 
found to be in a state of perfect preservation, and was taken possession 
of by the authorities until the new pedestal shall be ready for its 
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MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(From the Times.) 

The concert season is now in its meridian, but so, it happens, is the 
political season, and this fact considerably narrows the space that other- 
wise might be reasonably devoted to the subject. The second concert 
of the Musical Society of London, nevertheless, was far too interesting 
to be passed over without some record, however brief. Besides a very 
fine performance of Beethoven’s noble orchestral prelude to Gothe’s 
tragedy of Egmont, and another, almost unparalleled for vigour and 
precision, of Weber’s still more familjar and popular Der Freischiitz 
(encored in a storm of applause), there was, for the first time, Schu- 
mann’s concerto in A minor, for violoncello with orchestral accompani- 
ments. In this the part for the solo instrument—a part as difficult 
as it is ungrateful—was played by Signor Piatti with such marvellous 
tone and execution, such perfection of phrasing and such inimitable 
finesse, that hopelessly dreary as is the work itself—save and except 
the slow cantabile movement in F major, which joins the allegro to the 
finale—it was heard with unabated interest from one end to the other. 
Such playing as Signor Piatti’s would make anything acceptable. On 
his instrument he is unquestionably the master of masters. 

But the feature of the concert was Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan’s new 
symphony in E, given recently at the Crystal Palace, under Herr 
Manns. with such brilliant success, and which just as successfully went 
through a far more trying ordeal. The audience of the Musical 
Society of London is almost exclusively composed of professors and 
cultivated amateurs, who naturally look with a distrustful eye on any 
new work of importance from a young and comparatively untried pen. 
Mr. Sullivan, nevertheless, won the sympathies of this somewhat prud- 
ish audience as triumphantly as he had already won those of the less 
exacting frequenters of the Crystal Palace concert-room. But the 
explanation is easy enough. The symphony in E is a production of 
sterling and undeniable merit. It has charm in every movement—and 
for the best of all reasons, because it has the freshness of idea in every 
movement. Our own impressions were entirely confirmed by a second 
hearing, and, on the whole, we are disposed to think still higher of the 
symphony than before. Its melodies gain by familiarity, while the 
finely spun thread of its developement bears closer and closer inspec- 
tion. The first allegro, though occasionally diffuse, never ceases to 
engage attention. from the opening to the end; the andante espressivo— 
the instrumentation of which, always picturesque, and for the most 
part thoroughly well done, requires, here and there, reconsideration—is 
simply lovely; the scherzo, though to some a more elaborate working- 
out of the first theme would have been welcome, is not merely captiva- 
ting, but perhaps the newest part of all; while the finale (allegro vivace 
e con brio) is precisely what it should be—the most spirited of the four 
movements. The work, we repeat, does honour to its young composer, 
and the flattering welcome that has attended it will doubtless encour- 
age him to proceed with earnest diligence in the same path. Mr. 
Sullivan has every cause to be satisfied with the execution of his 
symphony by the orchestra so admirably directed by Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, who, if the composition had been his own, could not have 
watched over it with more fatherly anxiety and care. Nor could the 
young musician have been otherwise than gratified by the applause that 
followed movement after movement, and which in the instance of the 
scherzo might safely have been interpreted as an “encore.” At the 
conclu-ion of the performance Mr. Sullivan was unanimously called 
forward, the members of the orchestra heartily joining in the loud 
manifestations of approval. 

There was some exevllent singing by Mr. Cummings and Miss 
Robertine Henderson, although we cannot but think that the air 
of Mercadante and the duet of Bellini (La Sonnambula) were out of 
place at such a concert. The recitative and air from Mozart’s Zdomeneo, 
“ Zeffiretti lusinghieri "—in place at any performance—can hardly fail 
to charm when sung with such expression and correctness as by 
Miss Robertine Henderson, whose progress is not less marked than it 
is genuine. The concert ended merrily enough, with Méhul’s capital 
hunting piece—the overture to La Chasse du Jeune Henri, The third 
concert is advertised for May 9. 












ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


The one hundred and twenty-eighth anniversary festival was 
given at the Freemason’s Hall on Wednesday last, when John Duke 
Coleridge, Esq., Q.C., M.P., was President of the Day. It was 
the first year of the amalgamation of the society with the Royal 
Society of Female Musicians, direct reference to which was made* 
in the Report of the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. G. F. Anderson, who 
read the following letter apropos of that devoutly-to-be-wished-for 
fusion of the two charities which never, indeed, should have 
existed apart :— 

My pear Mr. Anperson,—Your welcome letter announcing the 
amalgamation of the Royal Societies of Male and Female Musicians 
has pleased me beyond expression, because it was my dearest sister’s 
wish that such should be carried into effect if possible. I have been 
waiting this result before making known my intention of presenting 
the Female Branch of the united societies the sum of £210 “in 
memoriam ” and in the name of my beloved sister (Elizabeth Masson), 
the foundress. Iam sure I need not remind you of the deep interest 
she always took in the welfare of the institution, and had it pleased 
the Almighty to have spared her a little longer, this long-wished-for 
hope would have been most gratifying to her. Will you, therefore, 
dear Mr. Anderson, do me the favour to present the enclosed cheque 
tor £210 to the treasurer of the joint societies, with my best wishes 
for their continued prosperity.—Believe me, very truly yours, 

Franois Joun Masson. 

The proceedings of the day, as usual, commenced with grace 
before dinner given by the hon. chaplain of the society. The 
dinner we may leave to the imagination of the reader, who may 
feast himself with all the delicacies of the season without hurting 
his digestion. ‘Those who preferred eating were sorry when the 
cloth was removed; those who had a predilection for orations 
were delighted when the toasting began. ‘The first toast was, of 
course, that of ‘‘The Queen,” given by the President. Mr. 
Coleridge was not only eloquent but musical. He said that Her 
Majesty was the dominant in the national scale and the keynote of 
the social scale, which proved how religiously he must have studied 
his Musical World. Had the learned gentleman, however, been as 
sharp as some one we could name, and had he framed his metaphors 
more pertinently in relation to his proper calling, he might have 
added that the Queen was notably subdominant in the scale of 
justice. But even lawyers, unless when cross-examining, are not 
invariably shrewd and collecged. Mr. Coleridge left nothing 
unsaid, when cross-questioning in a recent case, to induce the 
witness to allow that black was white, and had not said witness 
been up to colours and somewhat contumacious in the bargain, 
there is no knowing but he might have succeeded. We can only 
account for the want of sharpness on the part of the eminent 
Q.C. by supposing that prandial meetings are not favourable to 
elocutionary powers or to lucidity of the intellect. Later in 
the evening, when the President’s health was proposed, Mr. 
Coleridge, in his thanks-returning speech, was far more witty, 
eloquent, and collected, and just as musical. What, for instance, 
could be more profoundly facetious than his saying that ‘* Music 
set aside the cause of the Tower of Babel,” * or more exquisitely 
humorous than the remark that ‘‘ Music makes all equal even on a 
hard bench given to us by G. F. Anderson at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs.” The last remark was received with roars of laughter by Mr. 
Anderson. Mr. Coleridge's oration, which was no less sensible 
that it was witty, eloquent, and musical, was received with thun- 
ders of applause. ‘The Treasurer’s report constituted, in the 
opinion of many—the lookers to the main chance—the h of 
the evening, for therein was contained the statement that the 
donations and subscriptions received amounted to the handsome 
sum of 8007. Mr. Anderson read aloud the list of subscribers and 
donors, each name being received with cheers, or ‘+ hears,” several 
announcements, indeed, ‘ making furore.” The following, as far 
as we could make sure, supplies the names of the givers and the 
amount given :—Broadwood and Sons (twentieth donation 21., 
10s. ; Madame Sainton-Dolby—850/. ; Collard and Co! (sixth 
donation)—50/.; A Wedding Present from James Evans, Abbey 
Glee Club—110/.; Jules Benedict — donation)—10/., 10s. ; 
W. Ganz—10/., 10s. ; John Duke Coleridge (chairman’s donation) 
—10/., 10s.; Ashdown and Parry (third donation)—10/., 10s. ; 
George Martin (sixth donation)—10/., 10s.; Sir Wentworth Dilke 


* 4 That’s good."=-Lonp DuNDREARY. 
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—101., 10s. ; Novello (tenth donation)—10/., 10s.; Chas. Gotobed 
—10/., 10s.; C. L. Gruneisen (eighteenth donation)—5I. ; Alfred 
Mellon—5i., 5s. ; Herr Pauer (t ird donation)—5l., 5s.; Professor 
Bennett (second donation)—5/., 5s.; M. Costa (ninth donation)— 
5l., 5s. ; ‘T. Ingram—2/., 2s. ; W. Dorrell (third donation )—2l. 2s. ; 
Henry Leslie (proceeds of a Concert of Welsh Melodies) —50/.; Miss 
Robertine Henderson—1/., 1s. ; and last, not least, the donation 
of Miss Masson’s brother, already specified—210/. 

As without music the festivities would lose their most powerful 
argument, the ordinary entertainment was provided, and the 
following singers and players cordiall Y eon their services 

tuitously :—Madame Parepa, Miss ine Henderson, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Messrs. W. Coward, R. Barnby, W. Coates, 
E. Laub, W. m, F. Walker, T. Whiffin, T. Distin, R. 
Wilkinson, and T. A. Wallworth, singers; and Herr Pauer 

janoforte) and Herr Leopold Auer (violin), instrumentalists. 

‘he concerted music was under the direction of Mr. James 
Coward, and the were accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Mr. Chas. E. Stephens. Without further specification, we need 
merely allude to the effect produced by Madame Parepa, Miss 
Robertine Henderson, and Mr. Cummings in their solo pieces, 
Madume Parepa being encored in M. Gounod’s barcarolle ‘* On 

. Voulez vous aller;” Miss Henderson in the old English ditty, 
‘Send me a letter, St. Valentine ;” and Mr. Cummings in Signor 
Randegger’s song, ‘‘ The Sunshine and the Shade.” ee 

» TIPE. 


SS 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

After two more nights with Verdi, a night with Meyerbeer was by 
no means an unacceptable variety. The magnificent spectacle to which 
frequenters of the Royal Italian Opera have been accustomed for so 
many years under the title of the Prophéte is set off by music just as 
magnificent, combined with a drama of real and intense interest. Malle. 
Filippine von Edelsberg, who, 12 months since (April, 1865), made her 
début in this opera, was again the representative of Fides, showing 
marked improvement both in her acting and in her singing; Mdlle. 
Sonieri, of whom as much cannot fairly be recorded, was again the 
Bertha; the three Anabaptists were represented by Signors Neri- 
Beraldi, Polonini, and Capponi; Count Oberthal by Signor Tagliafico ; 
and, last not least, Jean of Leyden by Signor Mario; so that the distri- 
bution of the principal characters was precisely the same as last year. 
It is worth noting, en passant, that Potonin’, Tagliafico, and Mario, 
Mathisen (Anabaptist), Oberthal, and Jean, were the original Mathisen, 
Oberthal, and Jean of July 24, 1849, when the Prophéte was first pro- 
duced at Covent-garden, with Madame Pauline Fiardot Garcia as 
Fides, and the late Catherine Hayes as Bertha. The wonder is that 
Signor Mario can still bear up so vigorously against the arduous task 
im upon him, of singing from end to end one of the most trying 
and difficult parts in the lyric drama. That his histrionic embodiment 
of the character should be truer, greater, and more elaborately finished 
now than ever is not surprising in such an artist, for while, in the 
natural course of things, the material physique is apt sensibly to decay, 
the intellect may still ripen and the gsthetic perception grow keener 
and more keen. But none can witness Signor Mario's Jean of Leyden 
at the present time—from the scene in which the perplexed innkeeper 
recounts his dream to the three Anabaptists to that where the sham 
Prophet, in the midst of an orgie, and after a Bacchanalian song, perishes, 
with Fides, his mother, and only friend, in a conflagration of which he 
has secretly laid the train, and which wraps his enemies and himself 
in @ common destruction—without admitting that, in his way, Signor 
Mario isa phenomenon. Little more need be said about the opera of 
Meyerbeer, which seems destined to be a perennial favourite. No work 
exhibits to more brilliant advantage the orchestra, chorus, and general 
resources of the theatre. As an orchestral performance, the grand 
Coronation March, which forms the prelude to the finest scene of the 
whole—that where Jean of Leyden, under pretext of a miracle, induces 
the distracted Fides to forswear her maternity—by Mr. Costa’s band 
of players, is unsurpassed. As a spectacle the skating scene—in which 
the most conspicuous of the dancers is now the clever Mdlle. Duchateau, 
80 universal a favourite at the Royal English Opera—is without rival, 
unless it be the burning of the Town Hall, in the last scene, a master- 
piece of mechanical contrivance. 

If Mdlle. Orgeni cannot be said to have very materially advanced her 
position by the assumption of the unhappy heroine of Donizetti’s Lucia 
di Lammermoor, she must be unanimously allowed to have maintained 
it with credit to herself and to the entire satisfaction of the public. As 
in the Traviata, her first scenes were the least striking, and in strict 


(Act II.) there were several remarkably good points. Here her acting 
was graceful, earnest, and thoroughly natural ; while her part in the 
grand morceau d’ensemble which takes place on the sudden and unex- 
pected apparition of Edgardo was delivered with accents so penetrating 
and feeling so impassioned that the audience were roused to enthu- 
siasm, and the unanimous desire for a repetition was expressed in loud 
and prolonged applause. An “ encore” was never more emphatically 
called for, and why it was not granted we are at a loss to understand. 
The scene of Lucia’s madness gave Mdlle. Orgeni a wide field for the 
display of her purely vocal acquirement; and of this she took eminent 
advantage. If rarely powerful, her execution was remarkable for 
fluency, and among her tours de force, a descending scale, with a well- 
rounded off shake on every note—one of the embellishments intro- 
duced in the cabaletta, “Spargi di qualche pianto ”—was as perfectly 
accomplished as it was mx we What was said last week about the 
peculiarly sweet and clear quality of Mdlle. Orgeni’s upper tones was 
more than justified by this new essay, the success of which was stamped 
by the hearty and undivided approval of the house. That the young 
artist was called back to the foot lamps after this unquestionable proof 
of her ability it is almost superfluous to add. 

The part of Edgardo is, perhaps, a little too weighty for a light tenor 
like Signor Fancelli, who, nevertheless, succeeded in making a favour- 
able impression. His performance was throughout marked by intelligence 
and artistic finish,and what was wanting in force was atoned for by 
sentiment. His delivery of the “ Maledizione,” in the contract scene, 
was comparatively feeble; but his “ Fra poco,” the pathetic opening 
to the scene which culminates in Edgardo’s suicide, was so well sung 
and so touchingly expressive that it was called for again without a 
dissentient voice, and repeated to the general satisfaction. How well 
Signor Graziani sings the music of Enrico, Lucia’s brother, we need 
hardly say. 

On Thursday Faust was performed, and Mdlle. Pauline Lucca made 
her first appearance this season in Marguerita. Mario was Faust; 
Sig. Attri Mephistopheles; and the new contralto, Mdlle. Morensi, 
Siebel. We shall have much to say of this performance in our next, 


anne, Ceneern 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The Crystal Palace concerts on Saturdays are more interesting and 

more prosperous than ever. Since we last alluded to them there have 
been very fine performances of Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor and 
Mozart’s Symphony in D, composed for the Paris Conservatory. We 
have also had some noticeable pianoforte performances, among which 
may be named two movements from Chopin’s concerto in E minor, and 
the whole of Schumann’s concerto in A minor—the former played by 
Herr Dannreuther, the latter by Herr Pauer. Then, at the most recent 
concert (Saturday afternoon), Beethoven’s No. 9 (the Choral Symphony 
on Schiller’s Ode to Joy) was repeated, the execution being, if possible, 
more admirable than when we last had to speak of its performance 
under Herr Manns. This time the chorus was far more efficient than 
before ; while the solo singers—Mdlle. Parepa, Miss Julia Elton, Messrs. 
Cummings and Lewis Thomas (who also each contributed a song to 
the programme)—were more than usually lucky, it being always a 
chance whether these parts go well or ill. The execution by the 
orchestra of the three magnificent instrumental movements, and of the 
interludes and accompaniments all through the choral finale, was magi- 
cal. Never has this colossal work been listened to with more rapt 
attention or applauded with more unmistakeable enthusiasm. 
At the next concert* weare promised Schubert’s very original, and 
in all respects remarkable, symphony in C, No 7 (the only one from 
his pen which is known in this country); Mozart’s too rarely heard 
pianoforte concerto in A major (pianist, Mr. Franklin Taylor), and 
Mendelssohn’s overture to Athaliah. The Symphony of Schubert alone 
will be a temptation to connoisseurs. 





Stanorn Canto Parri.—(Zztract from a Washington Journal, Dec. 
1st. 1865.—‘* Young Patti commences a career that promises to lead to 
celebrity with incredible speed, he began the study of music under the 
same tuition with his sister Adelina. At the early age of 15 he was 
the musical conductor of large dramatic orchestras at Memphis and 
through the South his progress on the Violin has been wonderful. In 
Philadelphia, on Thursday last, on the occasion of Gottschalk’s eighth 
concert, he received a fourth encore from one of the largest audiences 
ever assembled in concert hall. 








truth the least admirable. In the scene of the signing of the contract 








* This day. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR, CHARLES HALLE. 


TWENTIETH CONCERT OF THE EIGHTH SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, APRIL 23np, 1866, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


PROGRAMME, 
PART I, 
QUARTET, in E flat, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello—MM. 
Srravs, L. Ries, H. BLaGrove, and Piart, ° . ° ° 
AIR—Mdlle. Betre.Hem ° ° ° . ° ‘ ° . . 
GRAND SONATA, in A major, for Pianoforte alone (First time at the 
Monday Popular Conceris)—Mr. CuaRLes HALL wwii 
PART II. 
SONATA, in A, Op. 69. for Pianoforte and Violoncello—Mr. CuaRLEs 
HALLE and Signor Pirn . ° ° ° . a ke . Beet 
SONG—Madlle. BerreLHeim a yee See ee +} Schubert. 
TRIO, in C, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello (First time at the 
Menday Popular Concerts)—MM. CuarLes Haug, Straus, and 
eee ne ee ee ee 


ConpuctoR - - - -  -  £=Mr, BENEDIOT. 
Sofa Stalls, 6s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s, to be had of Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; 
Kurz, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and Onappety & Oo., 50, New Bond Street. 


“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 
A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


In this work, from the analysis of the moral source and intention of music, certain 
principles are discovered which not only aid the due appreciation of actual musical 
works, but are suggestive with reference to the future growth and purification of 
music, both in form and spirit. Among Subscribers are E. F. Rimbeult, LL.D. 
J. W. Davison, Esq.; C. Steggall, Mus. Doc.; W. Chappell, F.8.A. ; Miss Sabilla 
Novello; &c. 





Price to Subscribers, 5s. 


Names to be sent to JOSEPH GODDARD, 136, St. Paul's Road, 
Camden Square, London, N.W. 


TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
R. JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of a few 


original MusicaL Lectures to dispose of.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden 
Square, N.W. 


of Distoice be Palmerin 2° Olibe fila du Roy Frorenpos de 
Macepone et de La BeLie Grins, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Jean Mangin, dit te Petit ngenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Komance tw be sold for’ Six GUiNgas. 
Enyaire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 














NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MustcaL Wor D is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven‘o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLIsHERS AND ComPosERsS—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 





DEATH. 
On the 14th inst., Mr. W. Jackson, of Masham, organist, com- 


poser, &c. 
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SPOHR AND BEETHOVEN.* 


HOUGH [I have long become indifferent and callous to all that 
is published in books and periodicals concerning Beethoven 
as an individual or as a musician, I think it my duty to say a word 


* From the Wiederrheinische Musik-Zeitung, the Editor of which remarks : 
“The above article was found among Anton Schindler's papers after his death, 
and was written at the end of 1860, because the No. 46 of the JVieder- 
heinische Musik-Zeitung quoted in it can be no other than the No. 46 of the 
10th November, 1860, where, in the article headed ‘Spohr and Beethoven,’ 
Spohr’s conduct towards Beethoven is, to a certain extent, excused.” 














or two in reference to the incidents at the inauguration of the 
Monument at Bonn in 1845, as far as they relate to the Missa in 
D, of which mention is made in No. 46 of the Niederrheinische 
Musik-Zeitung, in connection with some quotations from Spohr’s 
Autobiography. The writer there refers to the anecdote, current 
among musicians on the Rhine and in other parts of Germany, to 
the ‘effect that, at the first rehearsal of the Missa in D, Spohr 
declared, with a certain amount of affectation, that he did not 
know the work. This “anecdote” is classed in the category of 
6“ reports Lh an DD rumours.” 

At the said rehearsal, I was seated quite close to the orchestra, 
namely, on the benches to the left, near the Royal box, whence I 
had the conductor en face. The late Herr Messer, Musik-Director, 
came and sat next to me, in order that he might be able to read 
the score of the work which I had brought with me. Herr Liszt 
soon joined us for the same purpose, placing himself between 
Messer and myself. It so happened that the conductor, Spohr, 
was taken unawares by a change of time in the “Gloria,” that is 
to say: he continued to beat time for several bars in the preceding 
measure, after a fresh one had commenced. In the second part of . 
the ‘‘ Credo,” however, there occurred a similar mistake of a far 
more striking kind, to the extreme surprise of a considerable 
number of the many persons present, because the conductor, to 
excuse himself for what had happened, was plainly heard to say 
that he had first become acquainted with the work on his journey 
to Bonn. I must mention that he came over from Karlsbad to 
the Festival. It may easily be imagined to what observations on 
the part of intelligent musicians this confession from the con- 
ductor gave rise, for it was impossible to conceive how any one 
could undertake to conduct, at a Festival of European importance, 
so difficult a work without having previously rendered himself 
completely master of it. 

As this fact is still remembered by the musicians on the Rhine 
as well as in other parts of the country (many such gentlemen 
from Cologne, Herr Franz Weber, Musik-Director, among others, 
sat quite close to the Conductor in the orchestra); and as in the 
‘* authorised description” of the Festival, we read: ‘‘ He” (Spohr) 
‘was unacquainted with the Mass,” &c., &c., no further proof of 
the truth is necessary.* I must, however, add that, even at the 
grand rehearsal of the Mass, Spohr gave only too evident proofs of 
uncertainty and want of knowledge of his great task ; it was not 
he who led; it was the enthusiastic multitude in the orchestra and 
the chorus, a multitude perfectly familiar with the work, who led 
him. That the merit of a perfect performance of the work belongs 
principally to the Musik-Director, Herr Franz Weber, the author 
has already stated at length in the third edition of The Biography 
of Beethoven, vol. IL, p. 86, and to that statement he firmly 
adheres. But the same merit belongs to Herr Weber for the 
other vocal pieces of the Festival as well. With Liszt’s slovenly, . 
nay, devil-may-care mode of conducting, what would have been 
the fate of his Cantata, had not Weber previously ensured the 
correctness of the choral masses? All this, and, it is to be hoped, 
more, will be found in the “ authorised account” (‘“‘ actenméissige 
Darstellung”) of the Festival. [?] 

That “Spohr was not only a great admirer of Beethoven but 
moreover an enthusiastic admirer of his compositions,” as I read 
in the number of the Niederrheinische containing the above, is an 
assertion that surprises me (as well as, perhaps, others), and I 





* In Professor Breidenstein’s Memoir on the Monument-Festival, the pas- 
sage from Spohr’s letter runs, in conformity with the original, thus: ‘‘I per- 
sonally am as yet unacquainted with Beethoven's Mass; 1 will, however, 
obtain the score as soon as possible, and make myself familiar with it’ 
(“Mir selbst ist die Messe von Beethoven noch unnbekannt, ich werde mir 
aber baldigst die Partitur anschaffen und mich damit vertraut machen.”)— 
Editor of Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 
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must frankly confess that this admiration—except, may be, as 
regards the first few quartets, and some movements in other works 
—is not very evident, to me and a great many others, from what 
is said about Beethoven in the Autobiography. He who, when 
speaking of the Ninth Symphony, says that: ‘the first three 
movements, despite a few flashes of genius, strike him as worse 
than all those put together of the eight former Symphonies ;” he 
who adds concerning the fourth movement of the Ninth: ‘I find 
in it fresh corroboration of what I remarked even in Vienna, 
namely : that Beethoven was deficient in esthetic culture and a 
sense of the Beautiful ;” he who, moreover, can say, among other 
things, of the Symphony in C minor: ‘‘ Despite of many separate 
beauties, no classical whole is obtained. For instance, at the 
outset, the theme of the first movement is deficient in dignity ;” 
and he who, furthermore, designates the fourth movement of this 
mighty epic of tune, ‘‘ unmeaning noise,” evidently belongs to the 
most infatuated opponents of Beethoven, such as Dionys Weber, 
C. M. von Weber, Eybler, Preindl, and a full score more of not 
insignificant contemporaries. 

Again, how comes this ‘‘ great admirer ” of Beethoven to admit 
into his Autobiography such a fable (merely on the verbal authority 
of Seyfried, too) as the story of the swingeing box on the ear which 
Beethoven administered with the full force of his right hand to a 
chorus boy during the performance of a new Pianoforte Concerto, 
after having previously flung on the ground the two candlesticks 
from off the piano? In his own notices on Beethoven, Seyfried 
mentions nothing of the sort, though he industriously collected all 
that appeared worth picking up. This fable is indisputably the 
metamorphosis of the well-known incident at the performance of 
the “ Fantasia with Chorus,” 1808, at the Theater an der Wien, 
and of which several witnesses have given an account. If the 
statement at p. 200 and p. 201 of the Autobiography were true, 
the fact would not only have been vividly recollected, as a piquant 
anecdote, by the Viennese, but most decidedly Ferdinand Ries 
would not have allowed such an illustration as the box on the ear 
to escape him—for completing the “ genuine authorities” towards 
depicting the character of his master and friend. The present 
generation and Posterity are, however, greatly indebted to the 
Director-General of Music, Dr. Spohr, for his care in providing a 
fitting place in which to preserve this fable. 

The manner in which Spohr expresses himself concerning 
Beethoven, when at the conductor's desk, must be designated as 
the utmost degree of exaggeration. Itshould be the task of the 
Recensionen or the Deutsche Musik-Zeitung to answer him. There 
must still be some few sensible men in Vienna who saw the Master 
in 1819 for the last time at the conductor’s desk, in the Hall of 
the University, with his A major Symphony before him. We 
shall learn from them that Beethoven was not the ridiculous figure 
drawn by Spohr. ; 

When Spohr says of Beethoven (speaking, it must be remarked, 
of the year 1813, when Beethoven’s difficulty of hearing had 
considerably increased) : ‘‘ In the labours of others he did not take 
the slightest interest,” he is again guilty of exaggeration. Were, 
however, what he states literally true, we should find an excuse in 
the great composer’s infirmity. But what if the assertion be true 
which is made in the Autobiography of Franz Weld, the singer, 
concerning exactly the same peculiarity in Spohr? We read 
therein: “His great fault as a musician, and especially as a 
conductor who influenced the repertory, was the blind hate he 
pe against all foreign compositions,” &c. (Recensionen, No. 

, 1860). 

I will close this article with recounting the following fact which 
happened to myself. In the month of December, 1831, I stayed 
four days at Kassel, on my way from Vienna. Herr yon Schm—r, 








then Secretary of Legation of the Austrian Embassy, and whom I 
knew well in Vienna, was, as especially fond of music, and also as 
an actual player, in constant communication with Spohr. It was 
he who introduced me to the latter, after first obtaining his 
permission to do so. But Herr v. S. warned me beforehand to 
avoid any mention of Beethoven in the conversation, unless Spohr 
himself broached the subject; he was, however, aware of the 
position I once held towards Beethoven. As a reason for my being 
thus silent, Herr von S. said that the Court Capellmeister was not 
particularly fond of talking about Beethoven, and it is actually a 
fact that, during my tolerably long visit, Spohr did not say a 
single word in reference to his great contemporary. Twice after- 
wards did I meet him at the Reading Rooms, but the name of 
Beethoven never once passed his lips. Let this suffice, though I 
could mention much more. 
I trust that the Editor will not hesitate to allow these lines the 
requisite space in the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 
A. SCHINDLER. 
——e (ae 
T the April Quarter Sessions for the transaction of county 
business, held at Clerkenwell, some ten days since, the 
Report of the Committee of Accounts and General Purposes was 
presented, and in reference to music and dancing licences contained 
the following :— 


“ Your committee have considered the letter from the Lord Cham- 
berlain notifying, for the information of the Court, his intention to 
grant licences for music and dancing previous to 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon to applicants who are in ssion of a licence under the 25th of 
George II., cap. 36. By the terms of the last-mentioned licence the 
holder is prohibited from having music or dancing until after 5 o’clock, 
and asa doubt had suggested itself as to the effects of the two licences, 
your committee deemed it advisable to procure counsel’s opinion on 
the subject, and a case was accordingly prepared and submitted to 
Mr. Hannen, who has given the following opinion :—* I am of opinion 
that the licence of the Lord Chamberlain will take the opening of the house 
licenced by him out of the provisions of the 25th of George II., cap. 36, to 
this extent—that the opening of the house under such circumstances in confor- 
mity with his licence will no longer be an offence under the 3rd section, and 
will therefore be no ground for the justices refusing to renew the licence at 
the next Quarter Sessions.” 

Mr. Kemshead moved that the Report be received and adopted, 


which was put and agreed to. 
OC 
AN ENGLISH LETTER FROM WEBER.* 
Y DEAR SIR,—I have received in due time by Mr. Kemble 
your most obliging letter, and beg your pardon for answer- 

ing it so late; but my departure for Ems was so near—the journey 
itself—and the quantity of business which fell upon me on my return 
at home—I hope will plead for your indulgence. Ere I enter upon 
other paragraphs of your letter, let me pronounce how much I feel 
obliged to you for all the kind things you are pleased to honour 
me with; and that respecting my Freischutz I am convinced you 
have acted for the success of this opera according to your best con- 
victions, which I always ought to, and do, acknowledge with 
thanks. As for the souvenir with which you will honour me, my 
dear Sir, I shall be truly delighted in accepting it as the first and 
only mark of remembrance which I have received from any manager 
in Europe. Forethe future I hope we shall negociate together 
without the interference of any other person. It was Mr. Livius 
himself, who in all manners searched to usurp my engagement 
with England; and I must confess that I have no great reasons to 
be much satisfied of his operations, which were, at least, very con- 
fuse. In the month of March, 1826, when I arrive in London, I 
hope to explain and prove to you all these things better by word 
of mouth. I have received by Mr. Bassage at E., for your ac- 
count, one hundred pounds; aud bave delivered in the first days 


‘* 
* 
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of July, the partition and the poem of “ Euryanthe,” and also the 
little ballet of Preciosa to Mr. Bassage, to send them to Mr. 
Livius for you, my dear Sir. In this very moment I have neither 
score nor other pieces for publication, being too much occupied 
with ‘‘ Oberon” and the calls of my duty. But it shall be a 
pleasure for me to inform you instantly when I have composed 
some pieces, and I hope we shall negotiate together with facility. 
Let me now repeatedly utter my thanks and the great pleasure 
which has given me your kind writing, my dear Sir ; and be sure 
that I am ever with regard and esteem, my dear Sir, yours most 
obliged and very obedient, C. M. von WEBER. 
Dresden, 18th September, 1825. 


ee 
To D. Peters, Esq. 


Sir,—Some months or so since, the Rev. O. De Leyland Baldwin, 
eurate of St. Stephen’s, Salford, was charged at the Salford Town 
Hall, with assaulting a boy, named William Wharton. Mr. Traf- 
ford said he should fine the defendant 10s. He regretted the 
necessity for that decision, but he really thought that those persons, 
the High Church people, who talked so much about the sanctity of 
the Church, ought to take care and not thrash a lad within its 
sacred precincts. his, as Mr. Harmony Silver would say, is odd 
enough foracentury. But what will be thought when I add (apro- 
pos of High Church people) that the Abbé Liszt retains undisputed 
sway over the salons of Paris? It is true nevertheless, I assure you. 
He has even trampled out Thérésa, and brought himself into 
fashion. Every one is eager to invite him but his Mass does not 
take. The dilettanti will not listen to it on any conditions, and 
Liszt believes them victims of error or prejudice. We are thus 

reserved from the the peine forte et dure of listening to his music; 
ut one meets him everywhere, even in salons where the saintly 
garb is never seen. S. T. TABLE. 

Hotel Cassenoisette—April 18. 





MapbaME ARABELLA GoppARD played Hummel’s concerto in A 
minor, on Wednesday evening, at the Gentlemen’s Concert, 
Manchester (conductor, Mr. Charles Hallé). 

Signor Ronconi has arrived in London. 


Herr Franz Ast (from Brunswick), the well-known composer, 
is expected in London early next month. 


Miss KaTHLEEN RYAN, a young pianist, daughter of Mr. 
Desmond Ryan, is to make her début at the second concert of 
Madame Puzzi. 

Mapame Henrie.—In the notice of Mrs. St. Leger’s soirée we 
omitted to mention that Madame Henrie made her first appear- 
ance in public since her domestic affliction and sang a ballad by 
Mr. Weiss, ‘‘ Let me be near to thee,” with charming expression. 
Madame Henrie was received with great favour by the audience. 


CaNNES.—Madame Lind-Goldschmidt gave a concert a few days 
since in aid of the funds of the hospital. 


Norwicu Festivau.—It has been decided to include Mr. Costa’s 
oratorio, Naaman, in the programme for the Norwich Festival. 


Mr. Etuior GALer has again met with a severe accident. 
While on a provincial tour he fell and broke the cap of his knee. 


Roya Dramatic CoLLece.—The second T. P. Cooke anniver- 
sary banquet is announced to take place in the central hall of the 
College, Maybury, Surrey, on Monday next, the 23rd inst., at 
four o’clock, when the author’s name and title of the successful 
drama which lately gained the prize, left by the will of the above, 
will be publicly annonnced. 7 


Mr. Frank Etmore has been presented by the Ashford Choral 
Society with a handsome silver cup, bearing the following inscription :— 
“ Presented to Mr. Frank Elmore by the Ashford Choral Society.” 
This handsome testimonial was accompanied by/a letter from these cre- 
tary, on behalf of the committee, thanking Mr. Elmore for his valuable 
services at their opening concert of the present season. 





* Copy of a letter from C. M. von Ween to Wituiam Hawes, £sq., 
7, Adelphi Terrace, London. 





NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
The series of five concerts was commenced on Wednesday 
evening, when the subjoined programme, more than usually abun- 
dant, was provided :— 


PART I. 
Symphony inE flat,No4. . . « - Schumann, 
Aria, “* Voi che sapete” (Figaro) R A 4 - Mozart. 
Aria, ‘* Vanne, mi dissete” (Roberto il Diavolo) ° + Meyerbeer, 
Concerto in F minor, for clarinet and orchestra . - Weber. 
Aria, “Non piuandrai’ (Figaro) . . + Mozart. 
Aria, ‘‘Una voce poco fa” (di Barbiere) . . - Rossini. 
Overture (Struensee) 3 ; « Meyerbeer. 


PART IL 
Symphony in A major (the Italian) . ° 
Aria, ‘ Jours de mon enfance”, . . 
Overture (Men of Prometheus) . P F 


Conductor—Professor Wylde. 


The programme was too long—its only fault. The audience 
could have spared half the vocal pieces. Opinions were divided as 
to Schumann’s symphony. We shall have something to say next 
week about the work and its en a Weber’s Concerto is little 
known. It was splendidly played by Mr. Lazarus and the band, 
and was vociferously applauded. The Italian one was, 
however, the culminating point of the performance. The singers 
were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame de Meric-Lablache 
and Signor Bossi. The brilliant and numerous attendance showed 
that the concerts are as liberally and highly patronised as ever. 


+ Mendelssohn, 
« Herold, 
. Beethoven, 


a 


MOZART AND ROSSINI. 


A grand Musical Féte, the produce of which will be devoted to 
the monument about to be erected in that part of the city of 
Vienna which bears the name of the immortal composer, was given 
on the 15th instant. Rossini had transmitted to the committee of 
management, for performance on the great occasion, two of his 
unpublished compositions, a ‘* Noél,” for bass voice and chorus 
with accompaniment of organ and piano, and a grand scena ‘‘ The 
Titans,” chorus for four bass voices and orchestra. ‘These works 
were executed in the first part of the programme, which was also 
distinguished by the names of Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, 
and created an immense effect. The following telegraphic despatch 
was sent to Rossini to Paris after the concert :— 


To the Illustrious Maestro Rosstnt. 
Vienna, 15 April, 1866. 
The monster concert organised in honour of our immortal Mozart 
has had an enormous success. About five thousand persons were 
present. The élite of the nobility and of the artists have taken part, 
with a touching sympathy, in this extraordinary féte. The two 
“ bijoux,” which your genius has consecrated to the memory of your 
deceased brother in Apollo, sparkled like real diamonds in the crown of 
chef d@euvres of which the programme of the concert was composed 
Details shortly. ‘“ AnTOINE Bora, 
Chef de la communaute Wieden, a Vienne.” 





A SECOND MALiBraN.—We read in a Stockholm journal that a 
new singer, by name Maria Taskatt, is about shortly to make her 
appearance at the Opera, and all who have heard her seem to 
think that, as regards voice, power, expression and dramatic force, 
she surpasses any singer on the stage since Malibran. 


Winpsor.—By command of the Queen the military music during 
public promenade on the East Terrace on Sunday afternoon is resumed, 
after a discontinuance since the death of the Duchess of Kent. The 
band of the Royal Horse Guards Blue, under Mr. Boosé, play from four 
till six o’clock, during which time the terrace is crowded. 


Bricuton.—On Monday evening Linda di Chamouni was given at 
the theatre for the benefit of Madame Jenny Bauer, who acquitted 
herself well, and at the conclusiou had the honour of a recall. Miss 
Alessandre, Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Durand, Mr. Tempest, and Mr. De Lan 
cey were the other singers. The conductor was Mr. Reyloff. Don 
Giovanni was given on Wednesday evening for the benefit of Mr. Durand. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society, which has now ‘come of age,” having 
been in existence twenty-one years, has announced its intention of 
keeping the “event” by giving a performance next Tuesday, for the 
benefit of the Sussex County Hospital. 

Tuni.— The second concert of the Quartet Society was most 
numerously and fashionably attended. ‘The principal pieces were 
Beethoven’s Trio for Violin and Violoncello, in C minor; Mozart's 








Quintet in G minor ; and Mendelssohn’s Capriccio for Piano. 
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MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


The second concert of the season was one of unusual interest, the 
principal attraction being Mr. A. Sullivan’s new symphony. I 
make use of the word ‘‘ new” advisedly, for, although it had been 
once given (and that, too, in magnificent style) at the Crystal 
Palace, it is not everybody who can spare time to attend the 
Saturday afternoon perfermances at Sydenham, and, therefore, 
the work was a complete novelty to the majority of the audience. 
Ido not think that Iam merely recording my own opinion when 
I pronounce the symphony a frank and well-deserved success. Of 
the four movements, I like the tirst the least—being (selon mon 
idée) rather diffuse and loosely knit. The andante is charmingly 
expressive; the allegretto, brisk, tuneful, and inspiriting ; and the 
last movement, elaborated with the skill of a true musician, brings 
the whole work to a fitting close. Setting aside the evident feeling 
that Mr, Sullivan has for Mendelssohn—(and what young com- 
poser has not at some time or other set up some recognised model 
as worthy of imitation ?)—there is a freshness and vigor about the 
entire bg vf quite realising the promise Mr. Sullivan first 
showed in his Jempest music; and there can be little doubt that 
increased experience will still further develope the very decided 
talent this gentleman possesses in no small degree. The audience 
of the Musical Society forgot its usual iy opel and loudly called 
for Mr. Sullivan—a compliment to which he was most honourably 
entitled. 

Two out of the three overtures at this concert were masterpieces : 
Beethoven’s Egmont and Weber’s Der Freischiitz, and both were 
given with extraordinary energy and spirit by the orchestra, over 
which Mr. Mellon so ably presides. ‘The latter was encored. 1 
could have wished though that the pianos had not been so con- 
spicuous by their absence. I heard the overture to Der Freischiitz 
some few nights later at Her Majesty’s Theatre; and, however 
odious comparisons may be, they will at times force themselves 
upon the mind; and this was a case in point. 

Were I inclined to pursue my comparisons farther, I might sug- 
gest Schumann’s concerto for violoncello and orchestra, as offering 
a most astounding contrast to either of the works already named. 
If it was only meant as a vehicle to show that difficulties are an 
impossibility to Signor Piatti, then it served its purpose. Judged 
as a composition, with the exception of the last movement, it was 
little more (or less) than meaningless throughout. 

Miss Robertine Henderson and Mr. W. i. Cummings acquitted 
themselves well in the vocal music, which was not by any means 
well selected. DRINKWATER Harp. 


[How about the delicious air from Mozart's Jdomeneo, Mr. Hard? 
—deliciously sung by Miss Robertine Henderson, Mr. Hard? Nor 
do I hold that the first movement of Mr. Sullivan’s symphony is 
“loosely knit,” seeing that it is tightly knit. As for Der 
Freischiitz, Mr. Mellon should punch Mr. Hard’s occiput, as a close 
partisan of the foreigner.—D. Prrers.] 

—_——9—— 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

es following was the programme of the third concert given on 

onday :— 


« Weber. 
. Haydn. 
+ Mozart, 
- Mozart. 
- Beethoven. 


PART I. 
) tay Gagentn Ps ae prety 
r, “On Mighty pens" (Creation 
Concerto, Violin. ih D ( - . ) ° 
Aria, “ Deh Vieni " (Le Nozze di Figaro) 
Symphony in C minor etd 


PART II, 


rag + Mendelssohn. 
+ Mendelssohn & Taubert. 


Prechae (The Isles of Fingal) 
Wiss ‘ 
- Beethoven. 


March (Egmont) ; F ° ° ° . gr 

Conductor—Professor Bennett. 
Herr Straus was the violinist, and achieved a great success in 

the concerto, Friulein Ubrich, from Germany, was the singer, 

and pleased alike in the Lieder of Mendelssohn and Taubert and 

in the airs of Haydn and Mozart. She sang her four songs in 

— The performance of the great symphony was mag- 
cent. 





Miss Lavra Harris, having completed her engagement at the 
Royal Opera, Madrid,’ where she ee met with very remarkable 
success, will return to London in a few days. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The performance of Mr. Costa’s Naaman by the members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society,at Exeter-hall, the other night,* was in almost 
all respects satisfactory. Little, if any, fault could reasonably be found 
with the general execution of the choruses, and these are in great 
variety and in almost every style, from the severely contrapuntal fugue 
to the simply-constructed round. We may especially mention that the 
fugal episodes in “ Mighty Rimmon,” ‘ Praise the Lord” (grand final 
chorus in the first Act), the “Sanctus,” and chorus of Thanksgiving, 
in the scene at the Shunamite’s house, and again « Great God of Gods” 
(at the end of Part II.), were, one and all, delivered with admirable 
point and clearness. The choruses more particularly distingnished by 
their melodious flow—such as, to cite two examples, “ The curse of the 
Lord is in the house of the wicked,” and “God, who cannot be unjust” 
—were sung with a smoothness and delicacy beyond praise; while the 
more staid and broadly harmonized chorale, “‘ When famine over Israel 
prevailed,” was in another manner equally commendable. The orches- 
tra, it need scarcely be added, was all that could be wished. Never 
since the Birmingham Festival of 1864, at which Naaman was originally 
produced, has the grand Triumphal March (and chorus—* With 
sheathed swords and bows unstrung”), or the still more character- 
istic march (Part II.) accompanying Naaman’s arrival at and departure 
from the abode of Elisha, the Prophet—been given with more sonorous 
and splendid effect. The solo singing was extremely good. Miss 
Edmonds, the young and promising pupil of Mrs. Sims Reeves, was 
first to attempt the tuneful and expressive part of Adah before a 
London audience ; and, although coming after no less a singer than 
Malle. Adelina Patti, at once made a favourable impression. Nothing 
could be more chaste and unaffected than the manner in which she 
gave the beautiful prayer for Naaman’s restoration to health ( Maker 
of every star”). Equally good was her part of the trio “ Haste to 
Samaria,” in which both situation and words are characteristically 
embodied with music, and of the famous quartet, “ Honour and glory ” 
—in the first of which she was associated with Madame Sainton-Dolby 
and Mr. Cummings, in the last with the same two and Mr. Santley. The 
music of the Shunamite woman was again assigned to Madame Ruders- 
dorff, who entered thoroughly into the spirit of it, and made the very 
utmost of the pathetic air, ‘‘ Look up, my son,” at the opening of Part 
I. To Madame Sainton a three-fold part was this time confided—that 
of representing the widow whose oil is miraculously multiplied ; Timna, 
wife of Naaman; and the child of the Shunamite, whom Elisha trings 
to life again, and who relates the dream of the Cherubim and Seraphim 
in one of the most purely devotional airs imaginable—“I dreamt I 
was in Heaven.” Madame Sainton’s singing of this air is wholly irre- 
proachable. Mr. Cummings, to whom, not for the first time, the 
arduous part of Naaman was assigned, acquitted himself thoroughly 
well, and obtained warm applause after the war song, “ Invoking death,” 
and the still finer air, “ What!—what meaneth he?”, through which 
Naaman expresses his incredulity in the efficacy of Elisha’s projected 
remedy. The entire music of Elisha, the Prophet, was intrusted to Mr. 
Santley, who originally undertook it at the Birmingham Festival, and to 
whom, fortunately, it has been confided at every London performance. 
To sing it as well as Mr. Santley sings it would not be easy for any con- 
temporary ; to sing it better would be impossible. The performance 
altogether tended to confirm, and, indeed, to increase the good opinion 
formed of Naaman on previous occasions,—to stamp it in short, a genuine 
composition, well considered, earnestly worked out, admirably voiced 
and instrumented, full of character and as full of melody. Mr. Costa, 
who, of course, directed the performance, was warmly greeted both at 
the beginning at the end of the oratorio. 

At the next concert the programme is to include Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater and Mendelssohn’s Athaliah. 





Mr. Ex.is, who originated Cremorne, takes a farewell benefit at the 
Strand Music Hall on 24th inst., which we make no doubt will be well 
attended, especially as he leaves England to settle finally in Australia. 


* Friday, the 13th inst. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The second performance of // Trovatore introduced the tenor, 
unknown to England, who wes to have sustained the part of Man- 
rico on the opening night, but at the eleventh hour was not forth- 
coming. It would, perhaps, have been as well if Signor Arvini— 
or Monsieur Arvin, as he is known in the French provincial theatres 
—had further delayed his advent, for the impression he created was 
anything rather than favorable. His voice is neither disagreeable 
in quality nor deficient in power; but he rarely sings quite in 
tune, and it is only in loud, declamatory passages that he approaches 
respectability. His best effort was the obstreperous ‘‘ Di quella 
pira,” his worst the mellifluous ‘‘ Ah si, ben mio,” the slow move- 
ment which precedes it. Under any circumstances Signor Arvini 
must be regarded simply as an experiment, judging from which 
point of view, while giving the manager credit for a wish to provide 
novelty for his supporters, we are compelled to say that in this 
particular instance he has not been over-fortunate. Of the other 
performers in J/ Trovatore—Malle. Sinico, Mr. Santley, and Madame 
de Meric Lablache—we have already spoken. A word may be 
added, however, in favor of Madame de Meric Lablache, whose 
Azucena in a dramatic sense is the most carefully elaborated we 
remember, with a single exception—that of Madame Viardot. 

Mr. Hohler will doubtless accept the very flattering applause he 
obtained on the night of his début for what it was worth, and no 
more. ‘There is not a part in modern Italian opera more difficult 
to sustain creditably from one end to the other than that of Arturo 
in the Puritani, Bellini composed it expressly for Rubini, since 
whom no other singer, Mario himself not excepted, has been able 
to give the music precisely as it was intended. The late Giuglini, 

haps, approached as near the mark as any successor of Rubini ; 
ut even Giuglini was far from being the legitimate Arturo of 
Bellini. It was bold in Mr. Hohler, though hardly wise, to select 
such a part for his début. With a voice of agreeable quality—a 
‘ tenore leggiero” somewhat, by the way, like Giuglini’s—Mr. 
Hohler combines extreme sensibility. Indeed, voice and expression 
are the raw material he has at present at command, and of which 
he has yet to acquire the legitimate use. He must learn to con- 
trol the one and regulate the other. We speak of him merely 
as a singer, since as an actor he yet exhibits no pretensions. 
The unusually waru reception that greeted his entry served 
apparently rather to encourage than abash him, if we may 
judge from the seeming composure with which he delivered 
the opening solo of the quartet, ‘‘ A te o cara”—a composure 
under the circumstances little less than extraordinary. The 
expression may have been slightly overdrawn ; but the effect upon 
the audience was undeniable; the applause that ensued on the 
conclusion of the phrase was deafening and prolonged ; and the 
quartet was called for again with such unanimity that to repeat it 
was a matter of necessity. Similar encouragement was extended 
to the ensuing duet with Enrichetta (Mdlle. Edi), in which occurs 
the well-known chivalrous outburst, ‘‘ Sarai salva, o sventurata,” 
when Arturo vows to save the captive queen at any risk. In the 
second act Arturo does not appear. ‘The third—in which occur 
the celebrated air, ‘‘A una fonte afflitto,” and the duet with 
Elvira, containing the not less celebrated passage, ‘‘ Vieni fra le 
mie braccie”’—we prefer awaiting another occasion to discuss. 
To dispose of it summarily now would be unfair to Mr. Hohler. 
There were excellent points in his performance ; but to say that it 
could not be materially improved would be to shirk truth, for no 
one’s advantage,—not even that of Mr. Hohler, who at the fall of 
the curtain was again summoned before the foot-lights to receive 
the congratulations of his numerous friends. ‘The other prominent 
-— in the Puritani were allotted to Madlle. Sinico, to whom 

llini’s Elvira appears as familiar as Verdi’s Leonora; to M. 
Gassier (Riccardo)—an unexpected acquisition and as welcome as 
unexpected ; Signor Foli, to whose fine bass voice the music of 
Giorgio is well suited ; and Signor Bossi, a more than respectable 
chief of the Puritans. , 

On Saturday Der Freischiitz, the performances of which during 
the extra nights last autumn were more than once described, was 
given for the first appearance this season of that great artist and 
great public favourite, Malle. ‘Titiens, who was, as usual, enthusi- 
astically welcomed. ‘The other characters were in the same hands 
as before, Mdile. Sinico taking that of Anna; Signor Stagno, 
Max (Rodolphe, Adolphe, or what. not); and Mr. Santley, 





Caspar. The magnificently dramatic overture was encored, and 
the whole porformance—notwithstanding the inevitable omission 
of the great tenor air, owing to the indisposition of Signor Stagno 
—most successful. We must, however, take another opportunity 
of speaking of it in detail. 

On Tuesday Lucrezia Borgia was given, with Madlle. Titiens, 
Sig. Gardoni, M. Gassier, and Madame de Meric Lablache, in the 
principal characters. Of this it is unnecessary to say more; but 
of Mr. Hobler’s second appearance and second triumphant reception, 
we shall have something to say next week. 





Betrast.—( From a Correspondent.) —Mr. R. W. Dyke’s concert was 
under the patronage of the Anacreontic Society, and was successful in 
every respect. Madame Tonnelier, Mr. H. C, Cooper, Mr. Carroll and 
Mr. Meyer assisted Mr. Dyke. The programme contained some new 
pieces. Mr. Dyke’s solo performances were confined to Kummer's 
divertissement on airs from Der Freischutz for flute solo, and the flute 
obligato part to the romance from Preciosa. Madame Tonnelier was 
encored in an air by Auber, in the Irish ballad “ Savourneen Deelish,” 
and in Signor Guglielmo’s popular song ‘‘The lover and the bird,”- 
which she sang very pleasingly and with great effect. Mr. Cooper, the 
well-known violinist, played -a chaconne by Bach, and Paganini’s Ca 
riccio on “Nel cor piu mi sento,” in both of which he was warmly 
applauded. The members of the Anacreontic Society gave some part 
songs in their best style. Mr. H. C. Cooper conducted, and Mr. Carroll 
presided at the pianoforte. 

Me sournz (Victoria) —The announcement that a gentleman ama- 
teur would make his first appearance at the Theatre Royal on Saturday 
night, and sustain the part of Giorgio, in Bellini’s opera of J Puritans, 
drew a crowded house, and before the curtain was raised every seat 
was filled. Mr. G. E. Labertouche, who was generally known to be 
the gentleman amateur, met with a most enthusiastic welcome. Mr. 
Labertouche has long been known in amateur musical circles as the 
possessor of a wocal organ of good quality and considerable power. 
This was his first essay in opera, and he acquitted himself most credi- 
tably. His voice was scarcely powerful enough at times to compass the 
whole building, but he sang throughout with much confidence, and 
indeed exhibited an amount of assurance on the boards rarely found in 
amateurs. In several of the airs he was loudly and deservedly 
applauded, and the ‘“ Suoni la tromba” duet with Mr. Wharton at the 
conclusion of the second act provoked the audience to such enthusiasm 
that nothing would satisfy but its repetition. At the fall of the 
curtain Mr. Labertouche was called for and literally showered with 
bouquets, Madame Lucy Escott, who filled the part of Elvira, was in 
excellent voice and sang splendidly. Mr. Wharton, as Riccardo, was 
very flat until he came to the just-mentioned duet, which he gave 
with animation, and shared the applause with Mr. Labertouche. 
Only two acts of the opera were given. J/EHlisir d’'Amore was after- 
wards performed, with Miss Rosalie Durand as Adina, Mr. Richardson 
as Sergeant Belcore. Mr. F. Lyster as Dulcamara, and Mr. Beaumont 
as Nemorino, and was rendered in a manner highly satisfactory. This 
evening, Rossini’s Semiramide will be given for the first time in the 
colony.— Melbourne Herald, 22nd January, 1866. 

Reicate.—Mr. Arthur Claude’s evening concert, in the Corn Ex- 
change Hall, was not so well attended as had been anticipated. The 
singers were Mrs. G. Vining, Miss Helene Claude, Mrs. Beuthen, 
Madame Henrie, Mr. Stedman and Mr. Clinch; Mr. Bollen Harrison 
being the solo instrumentalist. Several pieces in the programme afforded 
manifest gratification to the audiente, particularly the “ Evening 
prayer,” from Costa’s Hii, charmingly sung by Madlle. Henrie, who 
also gave an Irish ballad “ Kate O’Shane,” and was encored. Wallace’s 
“ Sweet spirit, hear my prayer,” plaintively given by Miss Claude, was 
also well received. Mr. Bollen Harrison played some solos on the 
pianoforte effectively. Mr. J. C. Beuthen was the conductor and the 
concert was under the patronage of his worship the Mayor. 

TransaTLANtic Ovations To Sixgers.—Musical performances during 
last week were rather scarce, the only performance at the opera being 
that of The North Star, on the occasion of Miss Kellogg’s benefit. This 
performance was excellent, and varied by the repeated offerings of 
bouquets and baskets of flowers to the fair prima donna. Nobody can 
have a higher respect for, or a greater appreciation of, Miss Kellogg’s 
eminent talent and valuable services than we do, but we humbly submit 
that this business of sending baskets, nay, even tables covered with 
flowers, through the parquet and the orchestra to a prima donna, is 
obnoxious. 1f the admirers of a prima donna intend to show her some 
politeness on the occasion of her benefit performance, they should send 
the baskets, with which they want to surprise her, to her house, and 
not interrupt the performance by making a foolish show. Bouquets 
may be thrown at the feet of a lady, but baskets which weigh some 
twenty or thirty pounds, are not fit objects for a demonstration or 
ovation in an opera house.—New York Weekly Review. 
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CARLOTTA PATTI AT FLORENCE. 


Str,—It may, perhaps, interest your readers to hear that Mdile. 
Carlotta Patti has made as great a sensation in the capital of re- 
geuerated Italy as she did in the other European capitals. Every- 
one in Florence is raving about her, just as everyone raved about 
her in Vienna, in Berlin, and other places of which the list is 
legion. One gentleman, Signor Cesare Calvi, says :— 


“The concert given at the Teatro Pagliano on Saturday evening 
was a solemn event in the annals of the musical history of Florence. 
A most gifted and accomplished artist, who had astounded the world 
by her ability, Carlotta Patti, made her first appearance before the 
public of Florence, who were desirous of deciding whether the fame 
she had every where else achieved was real and genuine. It may, 
therefore, easily be imagined with what amount of prejudice the 
crowd entered the theatre on Saturday, but it is impossible to account 
for the general satisfaction, without at once acknowledging the extra- 
ordinary merit possessed by the fair artist. Every one who left the 
theatre—and it was well filled despite the enormous increase in the 
prices of admission and the entire supression of the free list— 
exclaimed: Marvellous! Stupendous! And, in truth, the singing of 
this lady is indeed marvellous and stupendous, for she does with her 
voice as much as Fumigalli ever did in the most favoured moments of 
inspiration on the piano; what Ciardi does on his magical flute . . . 
At times you fancy you hear the warbling of some wild nightingael 
of the grove, and, at others, you are inclined to doubt whether it is a 
human being or some instrument in the orchestra to which you are 
listening. Up to the present time we have never met with, and, what 
is more, we think we never shall meet with, a throat so well adapted 
for executing the most abstruse vocal difficulties. Her bravura, her 
gorgheggi, her shakes, her vocalizzi, her runs, and everything else con- 
nected with the delicacies and difficulties of her art, were executed with 
marvellous facility by her homogeneous, sympathetic, and limpid voice, 
which is particularly powerful in the upper notes. There were three 
pieces set down for her. ‘The Cavatina from Linda di Chamouniz, the 
Scena and Rondo from La Sonnambula, and Benedict’s “ Carnevale di 
Venezia ;” so vociferous was the applause, and so numerous the cries 
of bis, which followed all three pieces, that the fair artist could not, at 
last, resist the wishes of the audience, but, instead of repeating herself, 
she substituted a French canzonet. Not knowing its name, we will 
call it ‘La Rieuse,’ for in it Mdlle. Carlotta Patti imitates so well a 
person laughing, that the audience, while applauding, are obliged to 
laugh, too. . . . In conclusion, we must thank Signor Luciano Marzi, 
for havin a for Florence the glory of being one of the first 
cities in Italy to possess the greatest singer of the age.” 


In another paper, Sig. F. Galvani, after a few preliminary 
remarks referring to Signora Frezzolini, Adelina Patti, Carlotta 
Patti, and the Patti family generally, continues thus: 


“On Saturday evening, this musical prodigy ” (Carlotta Patti), ‘* ap- 
peared for the first time in Italy on the stage of the Teatro Pagliano, at 
a concert got up expressly for her by the same manager who was the 
first to enable Italians to listen to the ravishing notes of Adelina. 
Madille. Carlotta executed three pieces... .. words fail us to de- 
scribe how she executed them, or where she most excelled. We will only 
say, though we shall not perhaps be believed, that more than once we 
could hardly tell whether it was the artist who was accompanying the 
violin, the oboe, or the pianoforte, as the case might be, or whether it 
was those instruments which were accompanying the artist, so weil did 
she imitate their sounds, such was the fascination of the gorgheggi. the 
shakes, and the picchetiate notes, which welled forth from her marvellous 
throat as spontaneously as mere words issue from other people’s lips. 
. . +.» But where she struck us as truly prodigious was in the ‘ Car- 
navale di Venezia,’ in which, mcunting from difficulty to difficulty, 
she rose to such a height as to place an abyss between herself and not 
merely those who have preceded, but also such as shall follow her on 
the arduous path. That such was the opinion of the public was proved 
by their frantic applause, and by the fact that, after calling her on 
several times, they demanded an encore... . . Instead of repeating 
the piece demanded, she added a new one to the programme, by sing- 
ing a French romance which we will entitle ‘11 Riso,’ and in which 
there is not a note that could be executed by any artist not called 
Carolina Patti.” 


Another gentleman, probably the Editor himself, to judge from 
the unlimited power he appears to exercise over the capital letters, 
in the office, runs perfectly wild. He ascends at once to the seventh 
heaven of delight. Here is his commencement : 

“We have heard her, the great, the celebrated artist ; we have heard 


her, and like the rest of the public, we are in eestacies; we are in 
raptures; we are enchanted !” 





Not bad, for a beginning, but the continuation is just as strong. 
The very next paragraph asserts that Carlotta Patti (in capitals) is 
a miracle of nature and of art, and although we compared her sing- 
ing to that of the angels, to the warbling of the nightingale, or to 
whatever is most enchanting, most suave, most mysterious in the 
world, we should still be behind the the truth. She is not, we are 
told, to be described ; we must hear her, and, acknowledging 
her to be a prodigy, give vent to our enthusiasm. Further on he 
observes : 


“ There is no instrument which can contend with the throat of this 
enchanting Siren. Carlotta Patti is unique, is marvellous, is extra- 
ordinary !” 

This again is strong, particularly as the last two lines are in 
large capitals, but strong as it is, it represents faithfully public 
opinion here, Mdlle. Carlotta Patti has made a most profound 
impression. T. R. 





Rocnester.—The Dramatic Club of the Officers of the Royal 
Engineers gave two performances on Wednesday and Thursday, April 
11th and 12th, when the pretty little “ boudoir” Theatre presented a 
gay and crowded appearance. The opening piece on both evenings 
was Mr. H. Byron’s burlesque extravaganza, entitled Blue Beard from 
a New Point of Hue; the characters being sustained as follows:— 
Abomelique (commonly called Blue Beard)—Captain F. Hime; Ibra- 
ham—Mr, A. R. Puzey ; Selim—Mr. W. B. Hurst; Abdalla—Mr. A. 
G. Clayton; Sadi—Mr. R. H. Jelf; Shacabac—Mr. J. W. Savage; 
Beda—Mr. C. James; Fatima—Miss Josephine Ruth; Sister Anne— 
Miss Fossetté. Captain Hime was excellent as Abomelique, and 
evinced an ease of manner and an absence of mauvaise honte such as is 
rarely found in amateurs—these qualities being usually the result of 
experience.. Mr. J. W. Savage was also good as Shacabac; and 
Messrs. Puzey, Hurst, Clayton, and James showed considerable ability 
in the remaining parts. Miss Josephine Ruth and Miss Fossetté acted 
with spirit and purpose, and contributed greatly towards the successful 
result of the experiment, The performances terminated on Wednes- 
day with the farce of Turn him out, and on Saturday with the Area 
Belle, in which Miss Josephine Ruth, Miss Fossetté, Mr. A. G. 
Clayton, Mr. G. W. Tisdall, Mr. R. H. Jelf, Mr. C. Warren, and Mr. 
E. ‘I’. Brawell, R.A., appeared, and were received in a very flattering 
manner. The entertainments throughout were a great and well- 
deserved success,—many of the amateurs displaying talent which, with 
practice and study, would make them downright actors. The band 
of the Royal Engineers supplied the orchestra; a sufficient guarantee 
for the excellence of that departinent.—R. S. G. 


Gutspro.—The Guisbro’ Philharmonic Society gave an evening con- 
cert in the Priory Hall, on Monday last, at which, Miss Sweet, soprano, 
of the Newcastle concerts; Mr. Whitehead, tenor, Mr. David Lambert, 
bass, Mr. Edward Dixon (pianist), of Leeds; Mr. T. Clarke (leader); 
and Mr. C. Smith (conductor) took part. Miss Sweet was encored in 
“ Maggie’s Secret,” and in “ Robin’s Return” was much applauded 
Mr. Whitehead, one of the best tenors in the north, gave “ ‘l'ell me, 
Mary, how to woo thee,” and was encored. His “ White Squall,” was 
also redemanded ; and he divided the honours with Mr. David Lambert 
in the duet, “‘ The Elixir of Love,” which took immensely. Mr. Lam- 
bert, who possesses a voice of great solidity, compass, and flexibility ; 
being encored in the song “ Twenty Years,” which might have been 
writien for him, gave Weiss’s * Village Blacksmith.” Wallace’s song 
“ The Bell-ringer,” sung by Mr. Lambert, was also enthusiastically en- 
cored, Au Irish comic song, also encored, was full of genial humour. 
The full pieces given by the whole strength of the soviety were well 
selected, and effectively sung, under the direction of Mr. Smith, Mr, 
Clarke, too, on the violin, was a most useful member of the orchestra 
The concert, a real musical treat, was brought to a close with “ God 
Save the Queen.”—Zartlepool Mercury, April 14th. 


Municu.—The long talked-of concert under the direction of Herr 
von Biilow, was given to——empty benches, despite, or rather, perhaps, 
on account of the fact that the programme consisted of thee symphonic 
works by the Abbé Liszt, to-wit: “Faust,” “ Deuil et Triomphe du 
Tasse,” and “ Valse de Mephisto.” No one appeared to understand 
what they meant, except the king, by whose express order the concer 
was given, aid who applauded as much as he could, which was not 
such a very great deal, considering the rabid Wagnerite heis, But 
then, again, a person miy applaud what he does not understand. 

Fiorexce.—A grand vocal and instrumental concert, with tableaux 
vivants, was given at the Pergola Theatre towards the funds of the 
monument to be erected at Arazzo in honour of Guido Monaco.—A 
new opera, entitled J2 Cantore di Venezia, has been produced with suc- 
cess at the same theatre, 
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Arnaemm.—Handel’s Messiah has been most successfully given by the 
local branch of the Society for the Advancement of Musical Art. The 
contralto and bass solos were very well sung by two amateurs, a lady 
and gentleman of this town. The soprano solos were assigned to Mdlle. 
Julie Rothenberger, of Cologne; and the tenor solos to Herr Karl 
Schneider, of Rotterdam. 

Cotogne.—At a recent concert given by the Singakademie under 
the direction of its conductor, Her Weber, the programme included 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater; the “'Tenebre facta sunt” of Mich. Haydn; 
Bortnianski’s “Du Hirte Israels;” and the Third Part of Herr 
Schneider's Weltgericht. ‘Che chorus numbered above a hundred mem- 
bers, divided pretty equally among the four different classes of voices, 
and was remarkable for its freshness and precision ; even the two pieces 
a ‘capella by Rossini and Bortnianski were given with great accuracy 
and steadiness. The solos in the Stabat were sung by Mesdames Elise 
Rampel, and Jenny Niethen, who rendered their duets and airs ad- 
mirably, and by Herren A. Pitz and Mich. Des Monk. The quartets 
went off very well. In the Weltgericht the vocalists were Mesdlles. 
Simons, Hoecke, Herren Greven, Pelzer and Merbeck. The whole 
performance afforded unalloyed satisfaction, and furnished conclusive 
testimony of the continuous progress made by the members of thc 
Singakademie, under the judicious training of Herr Weber, the cele- 
brated Conductor of the equally celebrated Association for Male Voices. 

Arx-La- CHAPELLE.—A very successful performance of Bach’s Passions- 
Musik recently took place here, under the direction of Capellmeister, 
Herr Breuning. 

Srurrearpt —The members of the Association for Classical Sacred 
Music, assisted by Mad. Bennewitz, Madlle. Marschalk, Herren Hauser, 
Wallenreiter, Tod, Reichardt, and the King’s Band, executed, a short 
time since, Emmanuel d’Assorga’s Stabat Mater, and the last twelve 
pieces of J. S. Bach’s Passions-Musik to the Gospel of St. John. 

Dantzic.—A performance of Beethoven’s Fidelio was given for the 
benefit of Herr Denecke, the conductor, 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Maine.—According to the usual custom for many 
years past, a portion of J. 8. Bach’s Passions-Musik was performed on 
Good Friday, the particular music selected on the present occasion 
being that for the Gospel of St. Matthew. The performers were the 
members of the St. Cecila Association, assisted by some professional 
vocalists for the solos. : 

Lucca —The last three programmes of the Societd del Quartetto, 
which is now flourishing away in the fourth year of its existence, com- 
prised among other compositions Quartet, Op 74, Beethoven; ‘T'rio in 
D minor, Op. 4, same composer; Quartet in G minor, with Piano, 
Mozart; Quartet with Piano, Op. 2, Mendelssohn; Quartet in D, Op. 
44, same composer ; and Buzzini’s * Elegia”’ for piano and violin 

Mitan.— L’ Africaine is steadily increasing in popularity.— The 
Societa del Quartetto recently gave a concert when Signora Ferni 
played in a Quartet by Mendelssohn and in a Capriccio by Vieuxtemps, 
Lucca Fumagalli executed a Sonata by Beethoven. There were, also, 
two vocal pieces: Meyerbeer’s “ Pater noster,” and Mozart’s “ Ave, 
Verum.” 

Botoana.—A new opera by Sig. Albini has been successfully produced. 
It is entitled Un Giorno di Quarantena. 





MUSIC, &c., RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Hawes.—“ My Fairy" and “ Farewell, it was only a dream,” ballads, composed by 
Mrs. Merest (late Marra B. Hawes). 
Wuite & Son.—*' Oh meet me at the stile.” 


Ballad. By Ricwarp FLETcHeER. 








Adbertiseme nts, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


| —e maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received’ from Grisi, Persiani 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 








No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it, 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 


To be obtained of all 





FOURTH EDITION!! 
LH VOICH & SINGING 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
‘The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
CtION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
FOURTH EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published, price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent-strect. W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace. 
Hyde Park, W. 





HERMANN EISOLDT’S COMPOSITIONS. 


“PLAYFUL NATADES,”’ 
As played by Mlle. Kress, 4s. 
“WINGED STEPS,” 

Mazurka de Concert, ditto, 4s 
COMPOSED BY HERMANN EISOLDT. 
(of Dresden.) 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


IN THE PRESS. 


T. BROWNE'S NEW DANCE MUS! 





“The Rustic Quadrille” - - - . a 
“Golden Spray Valses” ~- - - - a 
“Summer Night’s Polka” - - - - é 


“Oriental Galop” - - 
All with Cornet Accompaniment. 


T. Browne's New Christy Minstrel Song 
3 
3 


“The Hole in the Garden Wall” - - ib 

“Sweet Bird Come Sing” - - - ° F. 

“I’m Waiting at the Gate” - - - - 
N.B.—Ali the above Handsomely Illustrated. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WALTER MACFARREN’S COMPOSITIONS FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


“HAREBELLS,’ 
FIFTH MAZURKA CARACTERISTIQUE, 


AND 
6é 
TARANTELLA.’ 
Four Shillings Each. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


‘FILL THE GOBLET.’ 
Sune BY 
MR. HENRI DRAYTON. 
Written and Composed by WiLLiam ASPULL. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“MARGARET'S VIGIL.” 
Song, Composed by 
B. POOL B®: 


Price 3s. 
London: Doncaw Davison and Co.,'244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW BARYTONE SONG, 
“THE LIGHTHOUSE.” 


The Words by Miss Exity Hamm. 
The Music by 
JOSEPH F. DUGGAN. 
Price 3s, 
Lonaon: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


W. H. GOODBAN. 
“LDYROLINDW W B,’ 


From OFFENBACH’s OPERETTA, “ LE 66,” 
For the Pianoforte, by 
W. H GOODBAN. 
Price 4s, 
“Mr. Goodban is an elegant writer for the pianoforte. His passages are always 
well constructed, and they lie so weil under the hand, that the merest tyro can play 


them without effurt. Offenbach’s sparkling ‘ Tyrohenne’ is a perfect little gem, and 
made the most of."—Choir. bi a i] or 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
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Classical Dianoforte Music. 


EDITED BY 
ROBERT BARNETT. 


USEFUL PRACTICE. 





A first series of Sonatas, Rondos and Airs, selected from the best Authors. 


No. 


SONATAS, 


Steibelt’s Sonata, Op. 50 ......sscceeeeseeeees iD A oe ee 
Beethoven’s Sonata, No. 2, Op. 49 .... 
Haydn’s Rondo .........++++ sesevscceesevececsoeeedll CO  scscee 
Hummels Romance and Rondo .......s00080IN Go... 
Stedbelt’s Somats....cccccccocccccccccccccceseccccceslld GE seccce 
Clementi’s Sonata, Op. RRS ehease 
Dussek’s Rondo, Rule Britannia Se eauhanduet -in a  skeves 
Kalkbrenner’s Rondo... .....0.ssssesseeseeees 

Dussek’s Rondo ........+se0s00+ - 
Clementi’s Rondo, Op, 21. 
Woelfl’s Rondo .......scscecseceeees 
Dussek’s Air with Variations 
Sterkel’s Andante ............ wee 
Haydn’s Rondo (from Op. i7) .. evades 
Beethoven’s Rondo, No. 1, Op. 51 
Mozart's Three Waltzes ..... binds 
Beethoven’s Sonata, No. 1, Op. 49 . 
Beethoven’s Swiss Air BRopk. 












Beethoven's Rondo, No. 2, Op. =... “ow 
Schmitt’s Air with Variations “Da Petit 

WE ocak cbr tdsabiedabic cadiviecsnpsvnyeq dN: setene 
Schlesinger’s Rondino Kec \idgagsensanesi ie ie Mette. 
Kalkbrenner’s Air with Variations “ in B flat. 
Dussek’s Rondo, “ La Matinée” haeeaers~ 1 ye ae 
Hummel’s Indian Rondo ..........c0.eeeeeeeeeee in E minor 


(Second Series. , Selected ‘en the sncet celebrated Composers. 


No. 


DIM TR Coto 


Dussek’s Sonata, Op. 24.. -o.in B flat... 
Steibelt’s Rondo .. preror as 
Clementi’s Sonata (from Op. 24)... aectassoeies in B flat... 
prams gar arr. OD. TD casoryececercceccccsecasl 

Dussek’s Variations, Op.71 ...... 

Hummel’s Brilliant Rondo ....... 
Haydn's Sonata ,....... 
Cleinenti’s Sonata, No, i. Op. '33.. 
Sterkel’s Rondo ...... eed (sdchassedancclih ) 
Dussek’s Sonata, No. 2, Op. aalacncaleneeasl 

Dussek’s “ Consolation” .. a 
Clementi’s Sonata, No. 1, Op. 34. 
Paradies’ Sonata ......:..iccsessereees 
Steibelt’s Storm Ronda, Op. 33.. 
Haydn’s Sonata, Op. Veo sencooendesi 
Clementi’s Sonata, No. 2 Op. 37 
Hummel’s « Les deux Journées,” 
Handel’s Fugues............ss0seeceeeeeeeeeeedn F & F minor 
Scarlatti’s Cat’s Fugue . biakis sndibddee sus idiobh vesoul in D minor 
UNE OMIIE gp xan cn dndn ccd dandensdevenesseaseas in E minor 
Kalkbrenner’s Fantasia ...........e.ses0eeeeeeeeeein ED flat... 
Steibelt’s Pastorale........ Seb susan yvunnenceKcs i tease 
Dussek’s Sonata, Op. 18.. Roe PS Ge 
Schmitt’s Souvenir d’ ES in E. flat.. 








THE PIANIST’S COMPANION. 


A series of classical compositions. 
Clementi’s Movement, from Sonata No. 3, Op. 25 ...... 


Handel’s Movement from Suites de Pitces ........... nse } 


Scarlatti’s Movement from Harpsichord Lessons _ ...... 
Hummel’s Fantasia and Rondo 
Handel s Chaconne (Suites de Pidces) . a 
Hummel’s Trois Amusement, No. 3, Op. 105... 
Chopin’s Impromptu, in A flat, OD. BO .pscce.cossresseceree 
Weber's Tarentelle, from Sonata, E minor, Op. 70 . 

Dussek’s Tema, arranged as a Rondo, Op. 71 . jue 
Steibelt’s Rondo, a la chasse, from Concerto, Op. a 
Dussek’s Vive Henri Quatre canidagss ids icreniasaarhnh carey Ss 
Scarlatti’s Fugue, in D minor ..,............ see veeccosecser cee 
Dussek’s Sonata, No. 1, Op. 35. ...... Weacthnethenesavasccstes 


eee reeneeees se ereeeeereeee . 
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RONDOS, “AND AIRS. 
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London: Ashdown & Parry, 18, Hanover Square. 





CHAPPELL’S 


Musical Magazine 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


In Shilling Numbers. 
Post Free, 1s. 2d.; or Three for 3s. 4d. 


53 Chappell’s Popular Church Services. (Second Selection.) 
52 Chappell's Popular Church Services. (First Selection.) 
51 Twenty-five Scotch Songs, with words. 
50 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Sixth Selection.) 
49 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Fifth Selection.) 
48 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Fourth Selection.) 
47 Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. 
46 Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. 
45 Hymns for the Christian Seasons, for domestic use. 
44 One Hundred Welsh and English Melodies for the 
Pianoforte 
43 One Hundred Scotch Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte 
42 One Hundred Irish Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte, 
41 Fifty Operatic Airs, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
40 Valses by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. 
39 Christy Minstrel Song Book. (Third Selection.) 
38 A Fashionable Dance Book, for the Pianoforte. 
37 Country Dances, Reels, Jigs, &c., for the Pianoforte. 
36 Christy and Buckley Minstrel Airs, for Pianoforte. 
35 Christy Minstrel Songs. (Second Selection.) 
34 A Christmas Album of Dance Music. 
33 The Juvenile Vocal Album. 
32 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 6), 
31 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No.5). 
30 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 4). 
29 Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. R. Arkwright, &c. 
28 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 3). 
27 Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by Charles D' Albert, &c, 
26 Thirty Galops, Mazurkas, &c., by D’Albert, &c. 
25 Sims Reeves’ most Popular Songs. 
24 Thirteen Popular Songs, by Barker, Linley, &c. 
23 Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
22 Twenty-one Christy Minstrel Songs. (First Selection.) 
21 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and Goria. 
20 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 2). 
19 Favourite Airs from the Messiah, for the Pianoforte. 
18 Twelve Songs by Verdi and Flotow. 
17 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 
16 Twelve Sacred Duets, for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
15 Eighteen of Moore's Irish Melodies. 
14 Ten Songs, by Schubert. English and German Words. 
13 Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
12 Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé (No. 1). 
11 Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. 
10 Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 
9 Fifty Valses, hy C. D'Albert, Strauss, &c. 
8 Forty Polkas, by Charles D’Albert, Jullien, Kenig, &c. 
7 Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’Albert, &.,complete 
6 Twelve Songs, by Handel. 
5 Twelve Sacred Songs, by Popular Composers. 
4 Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. 
3 Ten Songs, by Wallace. 
2 Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
1 Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 


All the Songs have a Pianoforte Accompaniment, 





CHAPPELL AND CO, 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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NOTICE. 





BOOSEY AND COS 


IN EW 


Shilling Edition 


OF 


GOUNOD'S 
MESSE SOLENNELLE, 


(ST. CECILE,) 


IS 


READY THIS 


WITH 


BKINGLISH & LATIN 
WORDS. 


DAY, 





TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 





BOOSEY & C0,, HOLLES STREET 





TITO MATTEDS 
Compositions. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


FOR PIANOFORTE. 


GRANDE VALSH, 5s. 


Played by Madlle. Kreps, at Mellon’s Concerts ; by Master 
Witure Paps, at the Concerts of the Nobility ; and by the 
Composer, at all the principal London Concerts, with im- 
mense success.—See the London Papers. 


Il Folletto (Galop) . . . 
Un Sogno D'Amore (Nocturne) 
Una Notte D’ Estate (Nocturne) 
Addio del Passato (Tranecription) 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 
Il Tramonto del Sole (Pensiero) 
Dancing Leaves . Se 
Mergellina (Barcarole). . 
La Harpe (Morceau de Salon) . : 
Souvenir D’ Italie (Noctume) . . .® 


ORPHEE AUX ENFERS, 6s. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno . 
Non E Ver. Romanza A A ; : 
Il Farfalline (The Fop). Sung by Signor Ferranti 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
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‘“‘A young artist of singular merit—Tito Mattei, pianist to the King of 
Italy—is now on a visit to this country, and has been delighting the musical 
public by playing his own compositions for the pianoforte. A number of 
these have just been published by Messrs. Hutchings and Romer, and their 
appearance in a printed form will be welcome to our amateurs—those 
especially who have already enjoyed their beauties through the medium of his 
own performance. They are all short pieces, not in the elaborate form of te 
sonata or the fantasia, but ‘ morceanx de salon,” calculated as much for 
private as for public use—for the drawing-room as well as the concert-room. 
We may mention the titles of a few of them which have struck us as specially 
attractive :— I] tramonto del Sole,” ‘ Grande Valse de Concert,” “ Pas de 
Charge ;” ‘Tl Folletto, Galop de Concert ;” ‘ Mergillina, barcarolle ;” 
“ Dancing Leaves,” and two nocturnes, called “‘ Un Sogno d’Amore” and “ Una 
Notte d’Estate.” In eaying that these pieces are calculated for private as well 
as public performance, we do not mean that they are calculated for the 
generality of amateurs. They demand, on the contrary, taste, refinement, a 
brilliant and rapid finger, and familiarity with the moderp style of playing. 
But in the present cultivated state of music, amateurs of both sexes abound in 
our musical circles who are capable of doing justice to the finest productions of 
of the art.”—Jlustrated London News, Nov. 24th, 1866. 
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